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THE FUR SEALS. 


For several years there has been before Congress a bill 


empowering the President of the United States to en- 
deavor to reopen negotiations with the British Government 
for the purpose of putting an end to pelagic sealing and 
affording better protection to the fur seal herd of the 
Pribilof Islands. A bill (H. R. 133387) entitled “An Act 
to Prevent the Extermination of Fur-Bearing Animals in 
Alaska and for other purposes,” 
authorizes the President to open negotiations with Great 
Britain to conclude a modus vivendi with that Govern- 
ment, whereby the killing of fur seals on land or sea 
by subjects of either Government shall be prohibited— 
except a few hundred young male seals annually for the 
food of the natives—and if these negotiations shall fail 
and a modus vivendi shall not be concluded, and regula- 
tions to preserve the Alaskan seal herds shall not be put 
in operation, then the President is authorized to kill all 
the fur seals on the Pribilof Islands, except ten .housand 
females and one thousand males. 
House last week. 


with amendments, 


The bill passed the 


The ground taken by the advocates of this measure is 


that by pelagic sealing—which means the killing of 
females and the annual starvation of many thousands of 
pups—the Alaskan fur seal herd is being surely exter- 
minated; that the completion of this process is near at 
hand and that it will be more humane to destroy the herd 
at once than to let it perish by driblets, and in large part 
by the cruel method of starvation. Incidentally, it appears 
to be believed that the threat to kill off the seals will force 
Great Britain to negotiate for regulations which will bet- 
ter protect the seal. 


The bill appears to be permissive, not mandatory; and 
if it should become law it would be for the President to 


decide what action should be taken in the matter. 


What the fate-of the bill will be when it reaches the 
Senate cannot be known, but in view of the nearness of 
adjournment, it may be doubted whether any action will 


be taken on it. 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 


It is a fact that from the trapshooter’s viewpoint the 
sport of trapshooting is likely to have added legal limita- 
tions. The outlook for it in the United States, so far as 
tests of skill on live birds at the traps are concerned, 
seems to be exceedingly cloudy for the year 1903. 

The Legislatures of some of the States are bestirring 
themselves actively against it, while others view it askance 
with unfriendly eye. ‘ 

Tf we consider that Legislatures, as a rule, voice the 
sentiments of the people, the fact cannot be ignored 
that there must be some profound public sentiment forc- 
ing. and supporting the legislative hostility and activity 
in reference to pigeon shooting at the traps. The hos- 
tility is most persistently in action, and is spreading over 
ever increasing areas. Forces are at work which are con- 
stantly active and uncompromising in this matter. Vic- 
tory in one State does not end the matter. It is but a 
stepping-stone to victory in several other States. 

To one who has given the subject any thought, it is 
self-evident that the purpose of the anti-pigeon shooters 
is the abolition of live bird shooting at the traps through- 
out the United States. The hostile.forces are powerfully 
organized and powerfully supported. The S. P. C. A. 
Societies of the different States are the central organiza- 
tions,. vested with legal powers which give them great 
prestige and force in accomplishing their purposes: They 
are reinforced with a strong public sentiment, as shown 
by the unanimity of the daily press in denouncing the 
sport of pigeon shooting, and warmly indorsing legislation 
against it. While some of the opposition to live bird 
shooting has its source in demagogism, there is undoubt- 
edly much of it which is gefffiine. When an issue grows 
from local into national interest, persisting from year to 
year, it is absurd to maintain that it is insincere, or unim- 
portant; or ephemeral. 

Last year live bird shooting at the traps was practically 
made illegal in the State of New York by the repeal of 
the law which specifically sanctioned it. The issue had 
been carried over from the Legislature of the previous 
year. The anti-pigeon shooters won. 

Last year the New Jersey Legislature had the matter 
of live bird shooting at the traps under consideration, 
but no decided attion was taken on it. This year the 
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anti-pigeon shooters had an anti-pigeon shooting bill be- 
fore the New Jersey Legislature almost as soon as the 
session began, and it has now progressed so far as to be 
considered by the committee which has it in charge. 

Several other States have the matter under consid- 
eration more or less formally, or informally, and are 
likely at any time to prohibit it. 

So long as the trapshooters remain unorganized po- 
litically or as trapshooters, they cannot hope to make 
gcod their contention when. opposed by organized bodies, 
by public sentiment and by the daily press. 

The history of past struggles on this issue shows that the 
trapshooters do not consider the matter important enough 
to make of it a political issue. In fact, many of them, 
who approve of it, would not care to make it a matter of 
public discussion at all, as while they believe in the 
sport as being good, they do not consider it impoftant 
enough to make of it a political issue. If it is prohibited, 
there are still many other forms of shooting left. 

Without any formal organization or general unity of ac- 
tion, the trapshooters whose fancy is competition on live 
birds as objects on which to test their skill, cannot hope to 
stem the tide of public sentiment as shown by the hostile 
action of State Legislatures. If the lawmakers suspend 
action at one session of the Legislature concerning live 
bird shooting, it is simply a postponement of the issue 
till the next session, if history concerning this matter is 
true data by which to judge. 





REFUGES FOR BIG GAME. 


THE importance of preserving from utter extinction the 
large mammals of the world is coming to be more and 
more appreciated. In this country it is at present a senti- 
ment cherished only by certain advanced thinkers; but in 
portions of Africa, ruled by the British, it has already 
become an established fact. We in America who call our- 
selves a practical people are usually found far behind the 
British in matters which relate to the protection of game 
and fish. In certain portions of Africa, it is true, some 
great and marvelous mammals, like the white rhinoceros 
and the elephant, have become absolutely extigct, just as 
cn the western plains our buffalo has been exterminated ; 
but the disappearance of the African species stirred the 
British to action, positive and definite; while we Ameri- 
cans, who prate constantly of our practicality, only talk 
about what ought to be done. We would rather have a 
thousand buffalo robes to-day than the herd of a thousand 
buffalo and all the increase they would give us through 
all the coming generations. In this we resemble the 
Indians and other primitive people. 

That we here in America have ready to our hand a 
ineans of preserving practically every species of large 
mammal that is not actually extinct is well understood. 
In the vast area of-our western forest reservations, which 
have been wisely set aside by Presidential proclamation, 
there is room for a number of game refuges, which, 1f 
wisely chosen, would afford ample room, and give summer 
and winter range for all the species of great game in- 
digenous to this country. The abundance, the tameness, 
and the rapid increase of game in the Yellowstone Park 
furnishes perpetual argument in favor of establishing in 
all our forest reservations refuges where game should be 
absolutely safe from pursuit by man, and where, if pro- 
tected from that pursuit, they would increase with mar- 
velous rapidity; and, as they increased, would overflow 
into the surrounding country and furnish hunting to 
American riflemen for all time to come. 

If the facts as to the increase and tameness of game in 
the Yellowstone Park are not convincing, many similar 
examples might be cited of the rapidity with which large 
mammals, even though slow breeders, increase when not 
pursued by man. 

An example of this in Forest AND Stream only a few 
weeks ago was cited in the rapidity with whith the horse, 
a large mammal, without natural enemies, increased dur- 
ing the first two and a half centuries of its existence on 
this continent, spreading as it did over almost all portions 
of North and South America that were best adapted to 
its mode of life. On many of the islands of the western 
and southern seas, fur seals formerly occurred in num- 
bers too vast for estimate; but as soon as the destroyer 
man got among them he slew them in so wholesale a 

manner that from most of their haunts they soon disap. 

— In a few places, howeyer, their taking, being in 


measure regulated by government owning the 
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islands, they have continued to exist in numbers almost as 
large as ever; and so long as only the surplus non- 
breeding seals were killed the supply always kept up. At 
the time of the transfer of the Pribilof Islands from Rus- 
sia to the United States, there was a short period when 
there was no law enforced, and during this time there was 
2 rush of hunters there, which, if they had not fought 
among themselves, would have resulted in the extinction 
of the fur seals there. As it was, they were killed down 
very low; yet after a few years of protection they became 
once more as numerous as ever. Other cases have 
occurred where the seals have apparently. all been killed 
off from some hauling ground that once contained great 
numbers, which has therefore been deserted by sealers for 
a number of years; and later visitors have found that 
seme small surviving remnant being undisturbed have so 
greatly increased as once more to furnish large catches 
of skins. 

In certain restricted localities in South Africa, even the 
greatest of mammals has shown what protection will do 
for it. South of the Zambesi and Cunene rivers the 
African elephant is practically extinct. Ivory hunters, 
the natives, and cold-blooded butchers, who loved to 
slaughter the vast brutes, have swept that country, in 
which they once abounded, absolutely bare of these great 
beasts. But about the year 1830 the British Government 
prohibited the killing of wild elephants in Cape Colony. 

There is no known animal against whose increase and 
survival so much might be urged as the elephant. Its 
vast bulk, the length of time that it carries its young, and 
the fact that it produces but a single offspring at a birth, 
would lead us to imagine that this was the one animal that 
it was hopeless to try to protect. Nevertheless, in Cape 
Colony, in the great forests which exist within a few miles 
of the towns of Port Elizabeth and Mitehagen, great 
troops of wild elephants are found to-day, although after 
leaving there one may travel to the northward fifteen hun- 
dred miles without seeing a single elephant track. This 
is the result of absolute protection, and if this protection 
is continued it is not to be doubted that Cape Colony will 
have elephants long after they have become extinct over 
most parts of Africa. 

In our game birds, and in some of our fur-bearing ani- 
mals, we have many similar examples of what freedom 
from molestation by man will do for a species. In certain 
of the Eastern States the quail or the partridges period- 
ically are hunted down so near the point of extinction 
that it is impossible to get them. The gunners having 
learned after a year or two that there are no quail in the 
locality, cease to go out to look for them and wholly 
abandon their pursuit. No longer being molested, the 
birds increase in numbers, and suddenly the gunners be- 
come aware of the fact that there are more birds in the 
neighborhood than there ever were before. Then the 
pursuit is resumed, the birds are once more killed down 
almost to the point of extinction, and are again neglected 
until they have again increased. 

There has never been so good an opportunity as the 
present offers to establish in the mountains and on the 
high dry plateaux of the West, refuges for big game 
which shall insure for future generations the existence 
of the animals that we in recent times have known so 
well. Such refuges should be set aside by Presidential 
proclamation, and their boundaries should be- determined 
by competent authorities. There is now before the Senate 
a bill authorizing the President to do just this thing; and 
if this bill shall pass, we may feel sure that he will act on 
it just as promptly as possible. Himself a keen sports- 
man and ardent game protector, and the founder of the 
Boone and Crockett Club, he, better than most men, ap- 
preciates the importance of doing at once something for 
the preservation of game. Moreover, he himself has so 
good a knowledge of.portions of the western country, 
and so good a knowledge of the men most familiar with 
the various parts of the West, that we may feel sure of 
the wisdom with which he would act in this matter if 
Congress should give him the power to act. 

There remain but a few days of the session, and it is 
perhaps too much to hope that in those few days Congress 
should take any action on a matter of this kind; yet we 
are convinced that but a short time will elapse before this 
will. be done, to the very great benefit of sportsmen at 
lerge, and to the still greater benefit of every State and 
Territory in which one of these game refuges shall have 


been established, 
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Tuat the women of Vaiala were gravely agitated was 
apparent on the most cursory. examination ‘of the 
events that were taking place in staid and orderly 
succession on the town green or malae. The oppor- 
tunity to give more than a cursory examination was 
afforded by the fact that the Consular premises occu- 
pied almost the whole sea-front of the Vaiala green, 
and that all public ceremonies took place as it were 
in our own backyard, or, at least, no further away 
than the great house of the town, which faced the 
Consulate from the inshore end of the green. Every- 
thing in Samoa is done in the plain sight of all, you can 
stretch one glance through half the houses of a town 
if they chance to be in line and see all that is going on 
under every roof; no house has walls, therefore there 
can be no hiding places. Notwithstanding all this 
openness, it is not to be supposed for a moment that 
Samoa is a plain and straightforward proposition. 
Nothing of the kind, it wouldn’t be Samoa if it were 


straight. It is certainly a place where the more you 
see the less you believe. That’s a part of the differ- 
ence. 


Day after day the whole of Vaiala had been spread 
out in my sight in the comprehensive view from my 
verandah, and my strolls in and out of the houses 
should have hid nothing from me. Yet, here was -evi- 
dence that a great matter had been under the most 
minute discussion, and I had never had the slightest 
inkling of its existence. It may not be very flattering 
to one’s powers of discernment, but it is true none 
the less. The safest theory to go on is that the Sa- 
moan is going to permit the average white person to 
know so much about Samoa as the Samoan deems ad- 
visable. Beyond that modicum the superior white per- 
son is going to obtain a very large amount of infor- 
mation about Samoa, but it is going to be principally 
all wrong. That’s why the globe-trotters in their six 
hours on the beach come away. with such remarkable 
impressions of Samoa, they obtain them from the old 
residents and they from the wily Samoans. They are all 
in the same story, these simple children of nature, 
they hang together most consistently in their intent 
to deceive, about the only thing in which Samoans 
can agree or be consistent. I used to hope to be able 
to sift the facts out through the young children who 
loved me dearly for a fist full of sugar or a motto 
candy. But it was no use. Apikale, aged four, a 
chunky maiden with a head like a billiard ball and an 
air of the utmost gravity, was already fully equipped 
— the art to keep from my knowledge the things she 

new. 

The great house of Vaiala was filled with an orderly 
crowd of the housewives of the town and a woman's 
parliament was under full headway in that dignity of 
order and ceremony without which the Samoan can do 
nothing. Not a man was in sight, and it was only by 
an inference based on experience that it was possible 
to interpret the general smack of smoke and cookery 
that floated along the air from the oven yards in the 
back of the village and to divine therefrom that the 
men were cooking a feast while the women debated. 
Nor was this the only source of food. While the 
Vaiala ovens were yet smoking, a procession came 
along the beach with noise of much singing, and with 
the flash of gay clothes and freshly oiled skins. A 
young chief sojourning in a town not far distant was 
sending in the hands of his young men a slight token 
of his esteem to the women of Vaiala. The procession 
advanced upon the green, a sufficiency of floor mats 
were brought out from the nearest house and the 
young men sat in rows in the shade of the cocoanuts, 
while their leader stood almost at the edge of the sea 
and shouted his compliments along the green and to 
the women in the house beyond. Then the burden of 
food was presented with the most precise depreciation 
of each article and the most consistent belittling of the 
numbers. But the women had their spokeswoman, 
Tofi, the chief governess of the village maid, and in 
her speech of reply every taro was counted for two, 
every spindling chicken was a full grown hen, and 
the proper degree of exaggeration was practiced. 
Then the visiting young men drifted back into the rear 
of the town where, I have no doubt, they sat about 
the even yards with the men of Vaiala and told stories 
and puffed at banana husk cigarettes until it was time 
to open the pits and take out the cooked food for the 
feast. 

Tonga sat on the verandah with me and watched 
the procedure with no show of interest, at any rate 
she volunteered no word of explanation of what was 
taking place, and I did not ask her, for it was plain 
that for some reason or other she was in one of her 
most aggressively civilized moods when all things Sa- 
moan were measured up alongside her civilization on 
the Mjdway in Barnum’s circus, and quite naturally 
suffered by the comparison. When that mood was on 
her she was about as tractable as a wet hen, and it 
was never safe to stir her up. She sat sewing with her 
back against one of the outer verandah posts, and 
ostentatiously turned upon the green and the great 
house and all the ceremonies. I might have gone by 
myself to the great house and have been sure of a 
courteous welcome, but I feared to go without Tonga 
lest I make a break in some one of those niceties of 
island etiquette in which the Samoan never makes 
allowance for the unfamiliarity of the white person 
and never forgets to recall as an insult what was no 
more than a blunder. 

But Tonga was soon forced out of her civilized 
mood, and I myself was advised of the purpose of the 
meeting, and to a certain extent included therein, the 
inclusion being based on the geographical position of 
my verandah, which put me in the most public spot of 
the Vaiala town green, but at the same time it was due 
in a far greater degree to an expectation of favors to 
come in the shape of corned beef and hard tack and 
such other dainties. Tanoa emerged from his retire- 


ment in the cook house, passed us on the verandah 
with his unfailing reverence of a crouching posture 
and the word “tulou,” went into the office and began 


‘to pitch out floor mats in a stream. When he had col- 
lected as many as he thought necessary, he made of . 


them a platform at some little distance from us, but 
onthe same shady side of the verandah. This done he 
returned to the office, only to reappear with the rod 
and fly-flapper of office, and then proclaimed in his 
best manner that the ladies Salatemu and Fa‘afili would 
wait upon me to declare the result of the meeting. 
From the fact that Tanoa did all this without any 
prompting I knew that it must be all right. He was 
born to the tulafale rank and had been trained in the 
intricacies of making speeches, and by nature he was 
so literal that there was not even a spark of genius 
sufficient to lead him into a mistake. When Tanoa 
had made his announcement he passed the rod and 
the fly-flapper over to Tonga and dropped out of the 
incident, for it was clearly an affair of women. With 
no very good grace she took the emblems of office and 
prepared to play her part. 

In front of the great house Tofi stood forth with 
rod and the inevitable fly-flapper and proclaimed the 
tabu of silence on the town because Salatemu and 
Fa‘afili were about to set forth on their call on me. 
All this is most formal, but no one can begin to under- 
stand Samoa until he recognizes how completely en- 
wrapped in formal etiquette and ceremony is every 
slightest detail of life. 

Salatemu was an old friend, wife of the chief of 
Vaiala, Le Patu, just at that time; therefore Talolo’s 
mother of the current series. Fa‘afili was a new- 
comer from_somewhere up the coast. It turned out 
that she also was one of Talolo’s mothers, and that 
was sufficient to establish her place in Vaiala. This 
question of who was Talolo’s mother always proved 
too much for me. Here was Salatemu, who was Patu’s 
wife and Talolo’s mother. He was Fa‘afili, who was 
Talolo’s mother, yet never had been Patu’s wife. There 
were others who had been Patu’s wives without being 
Talolo’s mother. Talolo himself would never formu- 
late a general theory, but he was able to certify of 
any given woman whether she had yet been his 
mother. 

All such considerations were dismissed by the ar- 
rival of the reporting party. Tofi proclaimed the full 
names and titles of the two whom she escorted and 
saw them seated on the pile of mats. It was now 
Tonga’s turn to do a tulafale stunt, and she made 
her little speech of welcome, in which she took occa- 
sion to say how the coming of the party was like the 
sun shining after a rain and a few such spontaneous 
tributes. Then Tofi took up the line of talk. She al- 
lowed that they were most disgracefully poor, and 
that there was almost a famine in Vaiala just then, 
but they had struggled to get together just a few 
things to eat, which they were now fetching over to 
me, not that they supposed that I would touch such 
stuff, but I could feed it to any no-account person who 
might chance that way. This served to introduce the 
section of underdone pork that I was supposed to be 
entitled to enjoy together with taro and chickens, and 
a by no means shabby supply of food. Tonga in turn 
replied with a supply of ration beef and salmon, and 
- preliminaries of this social call were thus disposed 
of. 

When it was possible to get right down to the mat- 
ter it was made to appear that Vaiala had decided to 
marry its Tama‘ita‘i Samalaulu to a young chief from 
Manu‘a, the impelling circumstance in the romance be- 
ing that the chief in question had offered to make 
presents of fine mats and other gear on such a scale 
of insular magnificence that no prudent town but would 
snap at such a match. In this case it happened that 
Samalaulu skipped out of town before the date set 
for the marriage, eloped with herself, in fact, and 
Vaiala had to hustle to find another Samalaulu in time 
for the wedding. The groom seemed perfectly satis- 
fied with the substitution, and courted one gir] and 
married the other without a word of complaint. But 
all this is long ahead of this stage of the story. The 
present meeting had been called to figure on what was 
to be done to make the wedding a success. When it 
came to a slow of fine mats Vaiala was able to make 
as good an appearance as any community, owing to its 
comparative immunity from the ravages of war. There 
were pigs enough to provide a slight collation to those 
who would come to the wedding, and there would be 
no difficulty about side dishes so long as the bush was 
full of taro and breadfruit, and the sea swarmed with 
fish, to be had for the mere scooping up. 

After all the preamble Fa‘afili began to get around 
to the real object of the call. “Therefore,” she con- 
tinued, and she was a remarkably good speaker, too, 
among a race born to oratory, “the conclusion of the 
fono is that at the wedding there shall be for all only 
the best attire and paths of new tapa cloth to walk 
upon. But Vailala and the whole Vaimaunga is very 
poor, we are as the wind and as nothing at all, and 
thus we come to thee in our deep distress because thou 
art very loving to us. The meeting of the women has 
reasoned upon all our needs, and the conclusion of the 
meeting is that to make us all new dresses we must 
borrow thy hatchet.” 

To reflect that I had sometimes seen clothes that 
looked that way was not a sufficient elucidation of the 
request of the women’s parliament of Vaiala that they 
might borrow my hatchet to help them to make new 
clothes. For explanation, an appeal had to be made 
to Tonga. 

“These two women,” she said, with a fine disregard 
of logical sequence, “these two women my ‘lashe,’ be- 
long same family and me, therefore I think so they 
fool women and the unwise. Just like the heathen they 
don’t make ‘faloka’ on. the sewing machine for the 
wedding of Samalaulu. But they borrow hatchet and 
they borrow ax, and they take a big knife here and 
they take a little knife there, only the headchoppin 
knife they don’t take, I think so they fraid the ‘mana, 
that’s Samoan thing same like ‘hoodoo’ in America, 
and then they go into the bush and they chop down 
trees to make siapo for clothe them with it. But 
wherefore are they not like the heathen, these two 


women, for never went to Chicago and they 
never went to the circus?” 

While it was true that Vaiala did not steal, partly 
owing to the strict tabu whereby my premises were 
made “sa,” yet Vaiala was not inclined to be prompt 
in returning a borrowed article. It was in a measure 
due to this -circumstante that I-would lend no article 
unless I myself went with it, an additional advantage 
being that in this way I was able to find my way nat- 
urally into a large amount of the domestic economy of 
my neighbors, which would otherwise have escaped me. 
Greatly to Tonga’s distress I agreed to the proposal of 
the women that my hatchet be borrowed on the condi- 
tion that I be borrowed with it. Tonga, I fully be- 
lieve, thought that I was on the brink of a plunge 
into barbarism despite my unlimited opportunities to 
acquire civilization through Barnum’s circus, where, in 
fact, she had first met me. I mean, of course, that she 
was a part of the show and that I was one of the 
great public. 

It was now my turn to make a procession to the 
great house of Vaiala under the escort of my visitors 
and with Tonga to make my speeches. While this was 
essentially a Coes affair, I found it impossible to 
restrict my procession. From some lurking place 
Talolo was found at the gate of the compound pre- 
pared to exercise his prerogative of carrying my para- 
sol. Both his mothers tried to shoo him off, but he 
knew what his rights were and nothing could detach 
him from his position. Tanoa, also, who always did 
just what was right, Tanoa attached himself to the 
hatchet. He gave me a collection of resounding words 
for hatchet, all of such éxalted rank that there were 
only two or three if all¥Samoa who were entitled to 
use them with me, for in Samoa there is rank and 
precedence even in the vocabulafy. On matters of such 
grave importance my faithful, stupid, devoted Tanoa 
simply would not permit me to break through the 
proprieties of etiquette. In some way perfectly plain 
to himself and acknowledged by Salatemu and Fa‘afili 
my hatchet had a rank so high that it called for one 
of at least tulafale rank to bear it. And it wasn’t much 
of a chopper at that. 

With these additions to my company, we crossed the 
green and took our places in the meeting. Tanoa and 
Talolo sat in the shade of the spreading mango outside 
with their backs up against the tombstone of some 
long departed chief, Talolo clinging fast to my parasol, 
Tanoa industriously rubbing the hatchet on the con- 
crete monument of the chief in a laudable effort to re- 
move some of the marks of its use in the cook-house. 

There is one excellent trait about the Samoans. 
They may be lazy in the extreme, but they are not 
dilatory. In this particular instance they had post- 
poned holding this meeting until almost the last mo- 
ment, but when they had at last settled what they were 
going to do they were going to set about it at once. 
As soon as I had told them that I would accompany 
their party with the hatchet, it was with difficulty that 
I secured a postponement long enough to change into 
my bush clothes, for all assured me that this perform- 
ance would be no mere stroll along the beach. The 
Samoan jungle had by this time no terrors for me, 
and there was nothing to deter me from plunging 
once more into its recesses to see women chop down 
dresses and go shopping with a hatchet. 

There is only one need of the South Sea islander, 
which it is beyond the scope of the cocoanut to sup- 
ply. It will feed him, it will house him, it will carry 
him over the sea, it produces nothing that goes to 
waste in the simple economy of those who dwell be- 
neath its clattering feathers, but it affords nothing 
out of which one may make comfortable or pleasing 
clothing. This need is supplied by several trees which 
have a layer of bast between the bark and heart wood 
of their trunks. Of such there are two in particular, 
the fau, or hibiscus, and the tutunga, or Broussonetia 
papyrifera. In Samoa, where both trees abound, the 
hibiscus is used only for the making of string, and the 
tutunga is distinctively the cloth tree. 

We -had a swampy way to go from the moment we 
left the town and the beach behind us. At the eastern 
end of Apia the coastal plain, on which are the houses 
of Samoans and foreigners, is undoubtedly formed by 
the rivers, which there come down to the sea, and it 
is so imperfectly formed that everywhere back from 
the immediate beach is swamp and backwater, with 
every here and there a sluice or creek. But when this 
is once passed and one gets on the slope of the hills, 
the going is better because dryer. It is on the first 
slopes of the hills that the tutunga finds its best 
growth. : 

Under conditions where the Broussonetia finds good 
soil and an abundance of light and air with plenty of 
room, the tree grows tall and branches over an ex- 
tended space. But those are ideal conditions which 
never can exist in the theater of the fierce vegetable 
duels in the island forests. Every tree must battle for 
light and air, room is something that none has, the 
lianas tie and choke all weak growth, and that which 
comes out of the contest with the right to live is some- 
thing far different from what it was in the germ within 
the seed. But the islanders have been quick to observe 
that in the case of the Broussonetia the worse off it 
was as a tree the better it was for their uses. That 
is to say, while the tree growing to its full extent will 
give them a bark that can be converted into so-called 
cloth, still just in proportion as the tree is forced to 
grow spindling so much the better is the bark. It re- 
sults, then, that the islanders ‘thake it a practice to cut 
down all the large Broussonetias they can discover in 
the bush in order to force a second growth of saplings. 
There is no risk of failure in such a crop. The active 
roots will start new shoots from every foot that was 
shaded by the parent tree, and all the art of the for- 
ester is to thin out the saplings as they grow in order 
to establish a thicket of hardy poles. 

In an imperfect sense such a cluster of second growth 
tutunga may be classed as a plantation, but the way 
to all those which we visited was that of the roughest 
kind of bush work. The women knew where their 
trees were and they knew how to get there, but not 
they nor oy could make the way easy. There 
was no danger of being lost, for few Samoans can go 
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silent in the bush. At frequent intervals one starts a 
long hoot, and after an interval some other replies, 
and thus the party keeps in touch. One may now be 
quite too good a Christian to confess it, but it is not 
so very long ago that these woods were filled with 
heathen devils ready to make things busy for the in- 
truder on their domain, and if one Roots now and then 
in the bush, it certainly does no harm and might scare 
away any devil that hadn’t heard of the arrival of the 
missionaries. So on we go with hoot answering hoot, 
and Tonga carefully explaining that she hooted because 
she wanted to make sure just where Fa‘afili was, but 
Tanoa, who has never had circus advantages and civi- 
lization and things, is frankly scared out of a year’s 
growth, which makes it all the more commendable that 
he sticks so close to me in all the expeditions into 
which my wish to investigate things is constantly lead- 
ing him. 

At last we reach the thicket of tutunga without hav- 
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ing actually seen any devilish aitu, though there were 
some funny sounds that would be hard to explain ex- 
cept on the devil theory. Now in this art of dress- 
making with an ax, there is only one stage of the pro- 
ceedings that calls for the deepest jungle as its scene. 
This account will keep within better bounds by being 
restricted to the woodsy operations, leaving the ac- 
count of the final stages for some later occasion, 

The problem of the Vaiala housewives is this: given a 
thicket of second growth timber, to convert those sap- 
lings into the new clothes and the cloth pathways where- 
with Vaiala, man, woman and child, shall rise and shine 
on the day when the Manu‘a chief comes with pigs and 
mats and dancers and song to marry Samalaulu. To 
the Vaiala woman the problem is easy, her first task 
is to peel those saplings. At it they go. They have 
actually made Tanoa work. The hatchet is to chop 
down the trees, and if he thinks his old hatchet is too 
almighty fine for any one to use, why then, it’s about 
his day to chop the saplings down himself, for down 
they must come until Fa‘afili says that enough have 
been laid low. As fast as the saplings fall (they run 
just about the thickness that will fall to one clean, 
sharp cut), Talolo hauls them out of the way and 
lops off the upper end just below the first appear- 
ance of branches and tosses back to the waiting row of 

“ womankind long, slim poles of a length of anywhere 
from six to ten ‘Set. Whoever gets the pole next gives 
it a thorough good beating with a short billet of wood, 
being careful, however, not to break the bark. Down 
along the line it goes to those who slit the bark from 
one end of the pole to the other. From these experts— 
and to cut a straight line on three yards of small 
sapling is no easy thing to do—it goes to the last line 
of the women. Theirs is the task to strip the bark 

_from the wood and roll it up in a close coil as they 
strip it off the wood, leaving the inner side of the rib- 
bon of bark on the outside of the coil. As soon as the 
coil is made up it is firmly lashed with threads of the 
waste bark and passed back to Salatemu and myself, 
who are in the rear rank of all in the highly important 
act of keeping tabs on the work done. Salatemu, who 
has ‘the imagination of a sheep, always drifts into some 
such sort of a job. For myself I soon found that I 
was in a fair way to pull off my finger nails before I 
learned how to roll up the bark coils. Still we were 
as busy as bees at our respective posts, and long be- 
fore Tanoa had awakened to the fact that he was in- 
deed working like a horse, Salatemu announced that 
the rolls of bark had reached the number settled upon 
and that we should go home with our raw material. | 

And all the way home Talolo kept enlivening us with 
questions as to whether we had seen the keenness of 
his strokes in lopping off the ends of the saplings. 
And Tanoa began a plaintive song about the girl who 
went out to chop tutunga, and when she was putting 
the bark rolls to soak in the river her brother’s corpse 
came floating down stream; Tonga explains that the 
song is so very ancient that only about six people in 
Samoa know what it means, and they won’t tell com- 
mon people, but it’s a song that every one knows, and 
it’s the proper thing to sing it when coming back 
from chopping tutunga. Just as if Tanoa would ever 
omit one of the proprieties or be found “se the 
wrong song under any circumstances! But Talolo re- 
turns to the charge with his skill in chopping the ends 
off the sticks and happily assured us that it took a man 
to do that sort of thing, only a man could handle a 
knife so as to chop things off, heads, for instance, in 
war. But he got a smart to his feelings because of his 
brag, for Fa’afili—and she had been a mother to him 
once, too—asked the cutting question: “Man, indeed! 
And when wert thou tattooed, Thy Afio Baby?” 

LigWELLA Puuacs URCHILL. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Relics of Old Days. 


_ THE vicinity of the oe Kettle Falls of the Columbia 
is rich in mementoes of former days and times. 

Two considerations quickly decided the Hudson Bay 
Company to locate one of their principal fortified posts 
near this place. 

First, the salmon fishery of the Indians at the cataract, 
where occurred the annual gathering of most of the tribes 
of the Pacific Northwest east of the Cascades and south 
of the British line; and, secondly, the wide level plat of 
bottom or lower valley land on the left bank of the Co- 
lumbia, where, about a mile above the falls and on the 
same side of the great river as where the best of the 
fishing ground was located, was found the most perfect 
site for a fortified trading post. 

A level valley some four miles long up and down the 
river and about two miles wide lay spread out apparently 
for their convenience; and here on a gentle rise of ground 
about a mile above the falls a palisaded fort, about 100 
feet square with bastions or block houses of heavy logs 
at each of the corners, which were built two stories in 
height, pierced for cannon and loopholed for musketry, 
and covered with a hip roof, made a fortification proof 
against all Indian attack. 

A small brass cannon of some 80 pounds weight was 
brought across the continent, and the formidable weapon 
added greatly to the armament of the big stockade. 

When I first saw the old fort in 1885 two sides of the 
old palisaded wall—or the most of them—rotten and 
crumbling with age, leaned over in waiting for their 
fall; and now nothing but one of the old block houses 
at the northwest corner of the old fortification remains. 

As nearly as I can ascertain, the fort was built in 
1814 or 1815. 

In the inclosed photograph the view is toward the 
southwest. 

To the right of the block house, just over the top of the 
old rail fence, is a glimpse of the Columbia a short dis- 
tance above the Kettle Falls, which is hidden from view 
by the cattle shed on the left of the old relic. 

A small quantity of seed wheat was brought to the fort, 
and in 1816 a windmill was built, and two blocks of 
granite were shaped into millstones, but the wind power 
proving unsatisfactory, the mill was moved some five 
miles south of the fort to the falls of the Colville River, 
now known as Meyers Falls, where, after being thor- 
oughly worn out, they were replaced by another pair 
formed of two big boulders of conglomerate taken from 
the bed of the Columbia River at the Grand—or Rickey— 
Rapids, some five miles below Kettle Falls. 

These were well shaped by a master hand, and after 
having been used for many years still remain in position 
in the old unused mill. 

The old granite millstones, worn “to a frazzle,” and 
with the lines of the old furrows scarcely distinguishable, 
lie on the hillside above the old mill and already half 
buried in the soil. ; ; 

A vandal “Professor” from Pullman College—without 
so much as a “by your leave” from Mr. Jacob Meyers, 
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the owner—broke off a piece of the old relic and bore it 
away in barbarous triumph. 

Between the fort and the cataract on a bluff of land one 
hundred feet or more higher than the site of the fort, a 
church was built by the Jesuits in 1839 or in 1844—the 
exact date cannot be determined. 

The old ruin is well shown in the photograph, the view 
being toward the northeast. 

When it is borne in mind that the: lumber for doors, 
casings, gables and cross pieces for the rafters was 
worked out with whipsaws, that the building itself is 
50x80 feet in size, and that the lower log or “sill” shown 
in the picture is a solid log lewn on four sides, 12x18 
inches in size and 80 feet in length, it is easily understood 
that the crumbling ruin is a monument of patient industry. 

Near the north end stands an old adobe fireplace of 
huge dimensions, the top of its chimney having crumbled 
below the roof; and here, on the wide face of the chim- 
ney, in the main room of the building—for a partition 
across the building formed a small living room in the 
north end—hung the most singular painting I ever saw. 

It was about 3x4 feet in size, representing a vision of 
the abode of the er in heaven. sdeatty 

Frame, canvas pigments were evidently gathered 
by the zealous from among such materials as were 
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possible to the place and time; and the brush used 
— Se have been the end of a cat’s tail. 

© crudest, rawest daub ever hung up to charm—o 
paralyze—a crowd of savages; every characteristic of the 
old painting united to make it Priceless, 

As before stated, my first view of the old ruin was in 
1885, and as I stood admiring the old painting, still hang- 
ing in the long-abandoned building, I deliberated long 
regarding the propriety of stealing the crude affair for 
the purpose of preserving it for some yet-to-be-formed 
re aw but my somewhat shadowy recollec- 

m Of the eighth commandment tugging at i 
ay drew me away. nee ty eee 

roceeding homeward I pondered more and mor 
€ over 
- ra a gn up my mind that when nett 
passe e¢ old ruin I would steal th inti “Ww 
no,” as Uncle Remus says, eee eee 

But, alas! when I hurried back to the old church at the 
es eee ieee — Pepe “antiquarian” had been 
ahead of me, and the adobe wall of the old chi 
stripped and bare. een 

Scythe in hand, Time, the iconoclast, moved on. The 
net and salmon wheel of the avaricious paleface sweeping 
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the mouth of the great river bare of its finny wealth have 
left the rocks of the great cataract unfretted by the plung- 
ing spear of the hungry Indian; and the puffing locomo- 
tive, tugging its load of mineral, or the palace car of the 
thoughtless tourist, up the steep grade a mile eastward of 
the old fortification, has changed the old brass cannon into 
a curious memento of the turbulent days gone by, leaving 
the decaying logs of the old building only a crumbling 
marvel to curious eyes, and a time-worn hunter, seated 
pen in hand, gossiping to the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM of days gone by forever. Orin BELKNAP. 





The Joys of Living. 


THE morning is fine, with clear air and bright skies, 
and as I arise and step out on to the piazza a few 
breaths of ozone are almost intoxicating. What a joy 
to fill one’s lungs, flaccid and inelastic from breathing 
the furnace-heated, germ-laden stuff which passes for 
air in our city houses, with the life-giving oxygen of 
“out doors.” 

The prime requisite for enjoyment of living is, of 
course, perfect physical health, and then, if we add a 
full measure of appreciation of the marvels enacted 
every day by Dame Nature, we find joy without stint. 

We look with delight and amaze upon the paintings 
of the artists who have faithfully depicted a beautiful 
sunset, a doe deer, a speckled trout, and pay fabulous 
prices for them, all of which is right and to be recom- 
mended, for the paintings are the art preservative of 
what in nature is eternally changing. 

The sunset is fleeting, the deer is out of sight in a 
moment’s time, the trout are as the lightning’s flash, 
so we hang their counterfeit presentments on our walls 
and are happy in their company. But who of us that 
are sportsmen lovers of nature would swap for their 
pictures material, their pictures mental, covering years 
of enjoyment on the deer’s trail, the stream’s bank, the 
mountain’s top? ‘ 

n_a day in October I sat on a runway in the glori- 
ous Green Mountains of Vermont watching for deer. 
The woods were a blaze of glory, and the crisp dead 
leaves on the forest floor made anything like a quiet 
stalk out of the question. Therefore I sat down on a 
log. Soon I heard a slight footfall and saw the back 
of some creature bobbing down the mountain in my 
direction. 1 dropped down on one knee, and a fawn 
appeared, soon followed by its mother, a large doe. 
The law allows killing of bucks only, but at first I was 
unable to see whether the creature carried horns or 
not, so my rifle was at a ready. As she came into 
clear view I saw she was a doe, and my eye ran through 
the sights to her shoulders, but my finger did not pull. 
Instead, I kept still, and watched the handsome crea- 
ture play with her fawn, which strayed within two 
rods of me. It finally ran away, she following slowly, 
unconscious of my presence. I crept upon the log 
again, but the movement, slight as it was, caught her 
attention, and her head swung in my direction, her 
great ears came forward, and then with that so often 
fatal curiosity ascribed to the feminine gender she 
turned and came toward me, her delicate nostrils quiv- 
ering for my scent. There she stood and stamped her 
little hoofs, the most beautiful thing in the whole for- 
est, until, her curiosity satisfied, she turned, and whist- 
ling for her fawn, in a few jumps was gone. That is 
a mental picture I shall long carry, and I rate it as one 
of the joys of life. 

Only perfect health will enable, and a desire to get 
into the woods will impel one to leave the warm couch 
before daylight and trudge out into a swirling snow- 
storm to see if some of nature’s children are abroad. 
With my double barrel in - warmly gloved hands, and 
a sweater pulled up around my neck, I was periectly 
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comfortable one tiotting last October as I walked 
along the road during the first snow. I was stopping 
at a farm in New Hampshire and carried an opinion 
I should like a partridge for breakfast. Well, I carried 
the opinion back home, but the grouse flew away. 

The wind blew the flakes across the road and stung 
my cheek, but when I passed through a bar-way and 
into the shelter of the pines, what a change! Com- 
pared with the boisterous open, it was warm and com- 
fortable in the woods, and what a marvel of whiteness! 
The snow was too dry to adhere to the deciduous 
trees, but the thick foliage of pine, and spruce, and 
hemlock, supported it. I looked ahead along the trail, 
thinking “No fool-creature out but myself,” but step- 
ping carefully and noiselessly as the few inches of 
snow enabled me to do, my trail was not a quarter of 
a mile long, when from the rear I heard the “yap, 
yap,” which is only Mr. Fox’s way of inquiring who 
was after his partridge ahead of him. Dawn now made 
things visible at some distance, and scanning ground 
and trees I crept silently forward. Suddenly, like a 
bomb exploding, a partridge jumped into full flight 
amid a cloud of snow. ‘Ait him? I didn’t even fire— 
never could hit skyrocxets under full speed. Home 
to eat a breakfast big enough for two. 

It is summer, and Diana and I are outfitted for trout. 
We are, in fact, beside the brook, watching the play 
of sunlight through the trees, showing in patches on the 
white sand at the bottom of the still pools, and listen- 
ing to the music of the splashing, gurgling water. As 
there any sweeter music to the real, genuine, dyed-in- 
the-wool, trout fisherman than that of a mountain 
brook? None that I know of. Baiting our hooks’.(the 
trout are too sophisticated where we were to accept 
feathers for food, and Diana too well-seasoned a*trout 
fisher to balk at a barnyard-hackle), we cast into the 
purling waters and once more feel the “wireless teleg- 
raphy” (ante-dating Marconi) of Salmo _fontinalis— 
the most beautiful thing that swims—a living, palpitat- 
ing, scintillating, speckled trout, fresh drawn from the 
swift flowing element in which he darts and flashes. 
I call to mind one particularly pellucid pool. in which 
it did not seem a trout could find cover. Still, keeping 
low down, almost creeping, a squirming bait is dropped 
into the water, and instantaneously a substance, though 
seeming shadow in its swiftness, has that blessed worm 
in its mouth and is unceremoniously jerked out on the 
bank. Only eight inches long, but a subject of much 
gloating and a true joy of life. 

His shape, his spots and color, all may be. truly 
transferred to canvas—but his life, the electric flash 
from under bank to your bait, the sunlight, the bab- 
bling water-—these may not, yet they are the joys of 
life. As Whittier says, 

“Aloft on sky and mountain wall, 
Are God's great pictures hung,” 


and happy is he who appreciates his opportunities of 

seeing the daily panorama of earth, and sky, and the 
, “4 , . 7 

wild life of nature’s children. NIMROD. 





Past, Present and Future. 


[-duor Forest and Stream: 

Somewhat frequent reference in your columns are 
made to the fact that pigeons, once so plentiful, have 
almost entirely vanished, and a very interesting ques- 
tion related to their disappearance is, Where have they 
gone? When I was a boy there were more pigeons 
than there were people, and in those days I saw single 
flocks which, it seemed to me, outnumbered the popu- 
lation of the State of New York. In their flights such 
flocks would cast dense shadows upon the ground, and 
the humming of the flight could be heard long dis- 
tances away. Large numbers of exhausted birds. would 
drop from the flocks only to be caught by both men 
and boys, upon the ground, and pigeon nets would 
catch them by the thousand, to be sold for twenty-five 
or fifty cents a hundred, according to circumstances. 

In my judgment, their extinction must be accounted 
for on some hypothesis other than their slaughter, 
though they were persistently hunted in field and at 
roost. Their disappearance was exceedingly sudden, 
much as was their coming, but armies of hunters could 
never have killed the last one. 

Is there not a natural, perhaps indefinable law of 
nature which has always been in operation—an evolu- 
tion, if you please—which may have been responsible 
for the decrease or extermination of the last animal, 
fish or bird of certain kinds? Must we believe that 
the last wolf and the last moose absolutely met death 
in the Adirondacks? Was it absolutely the rifle which 
almost exterminated the buffalo? Have many other 
animals disappeared before the hunter? And have cer- 
tain fishes, once plentiful but now quite unknown, 
found their last resting place in the angler’s creel? 

I shall not attempt to explain what changes in ter- 
restrial conditions have effected these changes, for I 
do not know; nevertheless, I believe that science could 
account for them. We know much of the changes in 
animal life which occurred in the long gone past, cen- 
turies and ages ago, and if extinction and creation 
was the order then, then why not now? Let some 
philosopher pursue the subject and question further. 

I have also noticed in your columns frequent al- 
lusions to red squirrels and their habits, and last week 
some one discovered that they love meat. Yes, they 
do, but it must be sweet and tender meat, like birds 
in the nest, and the very young of mice and other 
squirrels. I have seen all these eaten by “reds.” They 
are fond, too, of the eggs of birds, and in various ways 
are ravenous little cgeatures, akin to crows in cun- 
ning and in taste in these particulars. 

Speaking of squirrels, I observe that Didymus is 
skeptical in relation to that Mississippi story about 
multitudes of them having been gathered in bags while 
they were swimming across the river. I have forgot- 
ten who wrote the story, but he was a good joker. 
He left the fact unstated, but, of course, those squir- 
rels all_ escaped when they reached the shore. Why 
should they have refused aid? 

And then that funny deer. But here’s his match. 
In years long ago a missionary was sent into the 


western country to establish a congregation in a rude 
church in some settlement. He apparently met with 
much success, and his Sunday services were well at- 
tended. On a certain Sunday morning the little church 
was unusually well filled, which gave such inspiration 
to the clergyman that he was at his very best. In the 
middle of his discourse all eyes were upon him and 
he felt that his truths were sinking deep into the 
hearts of his hearers. Suddenly the tongues of hounds 
were heard, and in a twinkling the little church was 
deserted, except that one man on crutches remained. 
The minister was so overcome with blasted hopes and 
misjudgment of his own intensity of speech that he laid 
himself across his pulpit and literally groaned with 
disappointment on seeing the congregation so readily 
chase a strange god in the form of a deer. His heavi- 
ness of heart so excited the sympathy of the lame 
man that he sought to console the minister, and said 
in sympathetic tones, “Don’t you worry, deacon, I 
know them dogs well and that deer’ll never get away; 
they'll git him inside of a mile, or you may cuss me 
for guesser.” 

I have read every number of the Rop anp Gun and 
Forest AND STREAM printed these many years, and seen 
the constant evolution, until I dare to say that Forest 
AND STREAM has no equal in the wide, wide world in 
the field it occupies. This is not to flatter the editors 
and the management, but to give utterance to truth, 
which I believe every one of its many thousand read- 
ers will affirm. It has come to be not only an ex- 
cellent story paper, but also a superior educator. It 
is always clean, too, even in its advertising. which, by 
the way, I read as regularly as I read its other pages. 
for in that there is also much to be learned. I do not 
always agree with its views upon some subjects, but 
it ought not to change its own views on that account, 
yet I wish it would print one or two pages more of 
its well-written editorial matter, even if it should go 
wrong, according to my beliefs and opinions. 

Although Forest AND STREAM has been instrumen- 
tal in my expenditures of several hundred dollars, aye, 


D. E. H. May 30, 1833. 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 was 
much interested in an account, which-you re¢ently pub- 
lished, of the finding’of a stone in the Missouri River 
with the initials of some of the old trappers scratched 
on it, and the date of the engraving. 

I came across something similar this fall on the Lewis 
Fork of the Snake River, about three miles above Jack- 
son’s Hole, at the nearest point to the lake where you 
could ford the river. 


On a large cottonwood tree about 24 feet in diameter 
were cut the initials “D. E. H., May 30, 1833.” The 
downward cut in the “E” had grown to be five inches 
wide. As the tree had been badly cut by the beavers 
some time ago, and was rotting fast, I had the tree cut 
down, and brought the section containing the inscription 
home with me, in order to preserve so interesting a relic. 
You will recall that it was late in the preceding fall 
that Vanderbourg, of the American Fur Company, was 
killed by the Blackfeet, a little to the northwest of this, 
in his effort to follow the trappers of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fur Company, and it was only a month later than 
the date of this inscription that Bonneville crossed the 
lower end of Jackson’s Hole and passed up the Hoback 
River from his wintering place on the Snake River, in 
o is now Idaho to his spring rendezvous on the Green 

iver. : 


Kit Carson, the famous scout and trapper, who was 
afterwards guide for Captain Fremont in his exploring 
expeditions, had his winter camp in 1832 and 1833 a littie 
to the northwest of where this tree was, and, it was near 
here that he had quite a fight with the Blackfeet Indians, 
who. had stolen his horses. In the spring of ’33, when the 
carving was made, he and his party -were trapping some- 
where on the Lewis-Fork of the Snake River, but whether 
on the upper or lower portion I do not know. 

It was at about this point that Coulter, who was with 
Lewis and Clark and left them on'their return near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone, crossed Jackson’s Hole on that 





THE RECORD OF THE COTTONWOOD. 


twenty of them, for hunting and angling outfits, all the 
way from a patent lamp that wouldn’t burn to.a big 
tent which ‘I didn’t need, I forgive it; yes, I heartily 
thank it. My life has been made longer and happier 
by the possession and use of this collection of every- 
thing having not only the nearest but also the most 
distant relationship to the. field, forest or stream, or 
even to places other than these, such as were but 
ninth cousins to them. 

I can no longer “chase the antelope over the. plain,” 
not even “draw a bead” on a-woodchuck, but I can 
still hunt and get good fishing right here in my “den,” 
filled with remembrances, almost the faces, of many, 
many friends whom I have met. ‘a-field. And: here I 
recall what W. H. H. Murray (Adirondack) wrote in 
dedicating one of ‘his books.to me: 


“As years go on and heads get gray, how fast the guests. do go! 
Touch hands. Touch hands with those that stay. Strong hands 
to weak, old hands to young around the Christmas board. Touch 
hands!” 

How hard it is for every lover of nature to bear to 
see the devastation of that so dear to us by not only 
the individual, but by the State of New York. Our 
forests are almost wholly without protection from van- 
dalism, save thosé goodly portions which men of wealth 
have taken from the people and inclosed with dead 
lines. The people are paying large sums of money for 
so-called protection, yet lumbermen go where they 
please and do as they please, even to the subsisting 
of their men engaged in nefarious work upon deer 
which, like the timber, belong to the people. No other 
country but “free America” would tolerate for a mo- 
ment these abuses of our forests which began long 
ago and will continue until the last tree outside of 
the wire fences of vast “preserves” is cut. And this 
will go on with the tacit sanction of the State in direct 
cogtraversion of “protective” laws passed to hide-€ome 
ofthe shame, but which it never enforces, in fact. 

‘do not wonder that Forest anp STREAM’ ié: dis- 
coliraged with the lawlessness of State law-makefs and 
now looks to the Congress for the last hope of relief. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 7. D. H. B. 


Skunks and Quail. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Feb. 3.—Our sportsmen blame 
the skunk for the scarcity of quail-this fall, as under the 
protection skunks have become very numerous and a 
great nuisance. C. L. Stayton. 





‘ 


memorable trip that resulted in the discovery of the won- 
ders of what are now known as the Yellowstone Park. 

Weyth, that unfortunate New Englander, whose at- 
tempt to force himself into the fur trade resulted in the 
loss of all of his men and outfit, had just returned from 
his trip down the Columbia River, and at this date was 
at the spring rendezvous on the Green River with Fitz- 
patrick, of the Rocky Mountain Company, who was the 
man that led Vanderbourg into the Blackfeet country, 
where he lost his life. 

I doubt if there is a period in the early history of the 
West of which we have more records than in that particu- 
lar year, but I can find no name to fit these initials. Pos- 
sibly some of your readers can furnish it. 

I am sending you a photograph of the carving under 
separate cover. TAHENA. 





The Southwest. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No doubt many poamers of Forest AND STREAM will 
jcin the writer in thanking Cabia Blanco for his unvar- 
nished and therefore intensely interesting stories of life 
in the Southwest about the end of the Indian and buffalo 
period. That day is as completely a thing of the past now 
as if a century had gone by instead of a single generation. 
Cabia Blanco is doing the cause of history a real service 
in writing fully of his experiences. I hope he will visit 
this region again and thereby refresh his memory and 
give us some more extensive histories of the stirring 
days of the sixties and the seventies. There are not many 
men left who can say of those days and events, quorum 
pars magna fui, and not many of.them are able to tell the 


story as simply and clearly as this ex-Comanche. By the 
way, the first half of his name bothers me. Is it Indian? 
I do not recognize the word as Spanish. AZTEC. 


San ANTONIO. 


Honduras Boars and Bears. 
Editor Forest and Stream: - : 

In my mention of the wild animals found in the De- 
partment of Mosquitia, Honduras, in “Notes from Cen- 
tral America”—V., Forest. anp Stream of February 7, 
“wild bears” should.read “wild boars.” While there are 
said to be bears in the mountains of Honduras, the writer 
has never encountered any there, while, on .the other 
hand, he has found the wild boar (jabalf) comparatively 
common in the region of the Wauks and Patuca rivers, 

J. Hopart Ecpeart, 
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Aatugal History. 
ease 
Birds of the Western United States. 


Mrs. Frorence Merriam Baitey has done an admir- 
able piece of work in her Hand-book of Birds of the 
Western United States, Including the Great Plains, 
Great Basin, Pacific Slope, and Rio Grande Valley; 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Such a 
volume was greatly needed, and completes for the 
United States what was begun by Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man, in his “Hand-book of Birds of the Eastern United 
States.” 

Mrs. Bailey has had good preparation for the work 
that she has so well accomplished in the several sea- 
sons that she has spent in different parts of the West, 
in California, Texas and Arizona, and the field work 
that she has done has left its impress on this most 
excellent volume. Besides this, as she tells us in her 
prefatory note, the preparation of her book has been 
facilitated by the good offices of many ornithologists; 
and she has had access to the collections of the Na- 
tional Museum, and of the Biological Survey. Such 
well-known Washington ornithologists as Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, her husband, Mr. Vernon Bailey, Mr. E. W. 
Nelson, Mr. H. C. Oberholser, and others whom Mrs. 
Bailey names, have contributed to the work. s 

In her introduction she gives still further credit for 
assistance received, and works consulted. Here are 
found also a chapter on Collecting and Preparing 
Birds, Nests and Eggs, a paper on Life Zones, drawn 
from the investigations made and laws laid down by 
her eminent brother, Dr. C. H. Merriam, and illustrated 
by a full page map drawn by himself, together with 
some Notes on Migration and Economic Ornithology. 
A brief chapter on Bird Protection, by Dr. T. S. 
Palmer follows; and then come a number of local lists 
by Messrs. A. W. Anthony, W. H. Kobbé, Walter K. 
Fisher, Joseph Grinnell; a List of the Birds of Fort 
Sherman, Idaho, taken from Dr. J. C. Merrill’s Notes 
in The Auk, in 1898; of the Birds of Cheyenne and Vi- 
cinity, by Frank Bond; of the Birds of three counties 
of Arizona, from W. E. D. Scott’s papers of 1886, ’87 
and ’88, in The Auk. An important list of books of 
reference, and some remarks on the Use of the Keys, 
so freely furnished throughout the volume, close an 
Introduction of ninety pages. : 

The first and general Key to the Orders of the Birds 
is followed by the Key to the Families of Water Birds; 
and then begin the descriptions of the birds in their 
order, interrupted as we pass along by Keys to genera, 
preceded by descriptions of the families. Each species 
and sub-species bears the name and number used in 
the A. O. U. Check List of North American Birds; 
but in the vernacular names of the birds Mrs. Bailey 
drops the possessive form, where the species bears the 
name of an individual, and speaks of Steller jay, in- 

stead of Steller’s jay, and of Attwater prairie hen, in- 
stead of Attwater’s prairie hen. 

The descriptions of the birds are extremely clear and 
good. They are not in the least technical, but the 
author has seized on the salient features of each bird, 
and has described them so clearly that it seems that 
even for a novice it should not be difficult to find here 
what he wants. s 

For a beginner—a more or less untechnical student 
—a book made up wholly of descriptions of birds, no 
matter how excellent they may be, is useful only as a 
book of reference, a sort of dictionary in which to 
look up a specimen about the identity of which he is 
more or less in doubt. No book is more useful than a 
dictionary, but at the same time one would hardly 
choose a dictionary for light reading. Mrs. Bailey’s 
book is made very attractive to the least technical 
nature lover by her brief notes on the ways and lives 
of the birds. There is a charm in the paragraphs com- 
menting on its habits or its distribution which follow 
almost every species. Many of these are written by 
her husband, Mr. Vernon Bailey, and all are most 
attractively phrased. Often it is merely a touch which 
is given, but it is always a touch of nature, and so is 
vivid. Without these paragraphs of natural history 
the book would lose much of charm, and somewhat of 
usefulness. 


Here, for example, is a paragraph about the scaled 
quail, a bird known to few sportsmen, which conveys 
interesting information: “As the bluish-gray birds run 
from you over the gray ground, dodging this way and 
that among the bushes, the most conspicuous thing 
about them is the white tuft of their crest, and from 
its suggestion of the cottontail they have been well 
dubbed cottontops. Perhaps because they are so pro- 
tectively colored, they usually trust to their feet to 
carry them out of harm’s way, rarely taking flight un- 
less hard pressed. But when a flock does scatter, the 
birds are astonishingly hard to find, though but a 
few yards away.” ‘ : 

Of another bird, the valley quail, a much more famil- 
jar species, it is said: “The brushy parts of Golden 
Gate Park in San Francisco abound with quail, and 
from the benches one can watch the squads of plump 
hen-like little creatures as they move about with state- 
ly tread, or stand talking sociably in low monosyllables. 
If they hear a footstep on. the walk they start up and 
hurry across the path like hens before a wagon, top- 

: knots dropped over their bills, necks craned forward, 
- and legs stretched as they patter along in double-quick 
time. When less in a hurry they run in a stiff, prim 
way, the cocks with a dignified gait, the hens with a 
demure feminine air. Outside the parks, when the 
flocks are feeding, the old quail act as sentries, to the 
wrath of young hunters, who complain that the cocks 
- ‘tell on them!’ ” : : ; 

Mr. Bailey makes interesting mention of the Rio 
Grande turkey, a species which was once extremely 
abundant in southern Texas. : 

“Over most of the country, where the wild turkeys 
were once plenty, they have now become scarce or ex- 
tinct, but in a few places may still be found in some- 
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thing like their original e, living much as 
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their ancestors lived, .breeding unmolested, strolling 
through the woods in flocks, and gathering at night 
in goodly numbers in their favorite roosting places. 
Perhaps the best of these undevasted regions are on 

the big stock ranches of southern Texas, where the 

birds are protected not by loosely formed and unen- 

forced .game laws, but by the care of owners of large 

ranches, who would as soon think of exterminating 

their herds of cattle as of shooting more than the 

normal increase of game under their control. Here, 

at least, through the breeding season, the turkeys are 

not more wary than many of the other large birds, 

and as we surprised them in the half open mesquite 

woods along the Nueces River, would rarely fly, mere- 

ly sneaking into the thickets, or, at most, running 

from us. 

“The ranchmen say that the turkeys always select 
trees over water to roost in when possible, and no 
doubt they do it for protection in this region where 
foxes, coyotes and wildcats abound. On the edge of 
the flooded bottoms of the Nueces River they roosted 
in the partially submerged huisache trees. A loud 
gobble just at dusk led us to their cover, and crouch- 
ing-low to get the sky for a background, we could see 
the big forms coming in singly or in twos or threes, 
and hear the strong wing beats as they passed on to 
alight in the huisaches out in the water, When the 
noise of their wings and the rattling of branches had 
subsided, with a few gobbles from different quarters 
they settled down for the night. The next morning, 
as the darkness began to thin, and a light streak ap- 
peared in the east, a long, loud gobble broke the still- 
ness, followed by gobble after gobble from awakening 
birds in different parts of the bottoms, and before it 
was half daylight the heavy whish-whish of big wings 
passed overhead, as the turkeys with strong, rapid 
flight took their way back to the higher ridges.” 

The systematic part of the book takes up about 475 
pages, and this is followed by a few pages of a Field 
Color Key to genera of some of the common passerine 
birds. This will be found very useful to beginners who 
are not collectors and who have not access to 
collections of skins. It is a useful addition to the 
volume, which contains about 600 pages—xc + 512. 

If the text of Mrs. Bailey’s book is useful and at- 
tractive, no less so are the illustrations, which are 
scattered all through it with most liberal hand. There 
are thirty-three full page plates, by Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes; thirty-six full page plates in all, the other 
three being Dr. Merriam’s zone map, the topography 
of a bird, and a very beautiful photograph of white- 
tailed ptarmigan. Besides this there are a very large 
number—over 600—of figures in the text, some of them 
heads of birds drawn by Mr. Fuertes, some photo- 
graphs of bird skins, some outline drawings of struc- 
tural features, by Miss Frederika Weiser. Besides this, 
certain publications of the Biological Survey, some 
periodicals, and the earlier works of the author con- 
tribute a few figures. 

Mr. Fuertes is known, of course, as the first of Ameri- 
can bird painters of the day, and of his plates and the heads 
ot water birds especially, which so freely appear in the 
text, it need only be sajd that they are altogether ad- 
mirable—though perhaps not all. of equal quality. 
A very few of the smaller figures of skins in the text are 
so reduced by photography that they do not show very 
much. On the other hand, of most of the cuts it is fair 
to say that they are distinctly helpful to the text. 

Of the volume as a whole, only good words can be 
spoken, and Mrs. Bailey, and those who have so ad- 
mirably worked with her to produce so excellent and 
so useful a volume, are much to be congratulated on 
the result. 


A Winged Chorus. 


TIME, three A. M. in the leafy month of June. Place, 
a Pullman sleeper in a wooded ravine on the top of the 
Alleghany Mountains. The audience, an occupant of an 
upper berth. A danger signal had been given up the 
tracks. The brakes were set tighter and tighter, the car 
became a turmoil of noises as the woodwork creaked as 
the brakeshoes gripped the wheels and racked the car 
from end to end. ‘The confusion of noises from this put- 
ting on of the brakes culminated in one fierce crunch 
and grind as the train came to a dead stop. For a 
moment, just long enough to notice, but too short to 
measure, a dividing line of imaginary stillness followed 
the war of friction, when out of the silence came flooding 
in through the open car ventilators such a heavenly 
a as one may hear but once in a lifetime upon this 
earth. 

From out of the sylvan depths on each side of the 
ravine came in upon the still, cool morning air the notes 
of a thousand feathered choristers, each singing his own 
pxan of praise, yet fitting into the great chorus like a 
single stone in a grand musical mosaic. 

The woodland’s leafy aisles of nature’s cathedral 
echoed and re-echoed with the limpid notes of the 
thousands of feathered warblers, each vieing with the 
other in one melodious burst of Orphean harmony. 

Like the swell of the ocean on a calm and peaceful 
day, the undulating melody gently rose and fell upon the 
ear of the listener. So perfectly blended were the notes 
of the tiny warblers with the gentle whispering of the 
forest leaves as they ished the dews of night upon the 
russet leaves below, that to distinguish any one particu- 
lar bird was impossible. How long this chorus lasted I 
could not say, for I was the sleeper who had been sud- 
denly awakened by the change from motion to rest. It 
may have been seconds, it may have been minutes that 
I enjoyed this feathered chorus, be this as it may; but 
when the signal of a clear track was given, the wheels 
turned, and, like a pleasing thought, the music passed 
into a memory, never to be forgotten as the cars again 
moved and closed the hearing to all but the breathing of 
the iron horse as it panted under its snake-like burden. 
It was a heavenly choir that once heard can never be for- 
gotten. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Doubting Didymus. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The world owes much to doubters; they are the 
touchstone of truth, but they should not doubt de- 
risively. 

In your issue of Dec. 20, your Chicago correspond- 
ent included in his usual batch of interesting items 
a statement made to him by his friend, Col. Bobo, con- 
cerning the occasional migrations of squirrels in myr- 
iads, that droves sometimes swam across the Missis- 
Sippl, arriving so exhausted upon the opposite bank 
that they were picked up in quantities by the tail and 
flung into game bags; and doubting: Didymus disbe- 
lieves the tale. Now a squirrel’s tail is very_plain, and 
it is a plain tale than shall put doubting Didymus 
down. He states in your issue of Jan. 3: “A man who 
manuiactures stupid lies and palms them off on the 
public with intent to deceive is a sort of nuisance.” 
What is to be said of a man who can’t see the truth 
when it looms up before him like an office building? 
In reply, Mr. Hough stands to his guns, and in Forest 
AND STREAM of the 3ist ult., Didymus explodes his 
skepticism once more and clamors tor proof. 

1 am a man of peace, but not wishing that this con- 
troversy should enter upon an acute stage, | interpose 
amid the trumpetings and the snortings, the pawings 
and the dust, in the hope that a little spray from a 
perhaps acknowledged jtountain of truth will cool 
heated tempers and Jay: that dust. I quote from Ernest 
Ingersoll’s “Wild Neighbors’—page 15: 

“Godman says that the gray coat was a fearful 
scourge to colonial farmers, and that Pennsylvania paid 
£8,000 in bounties for their scalps during 1749 alone. 
This meant the destruction of 640,000 within a com- 
paratively small district. In the early days of western 
settlement regular hunts were organized by the in- 
habitants, who would range the woods in two com- 
panies irom morning to night, and vying as to which 
band should bring home the greater number of tro- 
phies, the quantities thus killed are almost incredible 
now. 

“Out of those excessive multitudes grew the sud- 
den and seemingly aimless migrations o{ innumerable 
hosts of squirrels, which justly excited wonder half a 
century ago. Thousands upon thousands of this spe- 
cies usually would suddenly appear in a locality, mov- 
ing steadily in one direction. ‘These migrations oc- 
curred only in warm weather, and at intervals of five 
years, and all that I have been able to find notes upon 
were headed eastward. Nothing stopped the column, 
which would press forward through forests, prairies and 
ploughed fields, over mountains and across broad riv- 
ers, such even as the Niagara, the Hudson and the 
Mississippi. This little creature hates the water and 
is a bad swimmer, paddling clumsily along with his 
whole body and tail submerged. A large part, there- 
fore, would be drowned, and those which managed to 
teached the opposite shore were so weary that many 
could be caught by hand.” 

I myself have made notes upon squirrel migration, 
but they fail to show that uniformity of direction to 
which Mr. Ingersoll refers. For instance, in a migra- 
tion at Baraboo, Wisconsin, three or four years ago, 
eight years had elapsed since the previous one, and the 
direction was south. It would be of much interest if 
information could be gained upon these points, the 
migrations are common and due observation would 
doubtless cast some light on the mystery. As is well 
known, this wandering fever periodically seizes all 

rodents. Rats will quit ships, barns, etc., in a body, 
and a few years ago a great drove was seen crossing 
the Thames at London, their movement being so or- 
derly, so simultaneous, as to indicate intelligent over- 
sight or direction. Rats have been known to swim 
various rivers, the lemming will swim till he dies or 
makes land, which he very often fails to do, various 
other rodents invite watery graves, and Mynheer squir- 
rel, in his aquatic zeal, keeps up the traditions of the 
family. A. H. Gouraun. 


Squirrel Migrations. 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 7—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
am grieved at Didymus. He shows a most ungracious 
incredulity about those Mississippi-River-swimming-and- 
landing-all-tuckered-out-and-by-the-tail-picked-up squir- 
rels as observed, described and attested by Bobo of bear 
fame. Now, I propose to do nothing less than to con- 
vince Didymus, and to do it so thoroughly that he will 
ieel called upon to own up that he may have been hasty 
i questioning the Bobo story. I shall do this by simply 
everwhelming him with testimony taken in extenso and 
non dispulandum from the Report of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Ohio, Vol. IV., Zoology and Botany; Part L— 
Zoology, published in 1882. The “Report on the Mam- 
malia” is by A. W. Brayton, and on page I10-III is given 
ai account of some squirrel migrations which appear to 
me to bear out at least the plausibility of the Bobo story; 
and which—to adept the formula of the writer who wants 
the editor to print a retraction, or he will know the 
reason why—“I must ask you to give the same prominence 
as that of the original article,” to wit, that of Didymus. 


WESTERN RESERVE. 








From the Ohio Geological Survey. 


The remarkable migrations performed at times by 


this species constitute a most interesting feature in 
their history. They congregate in the autumn in im- 
mense numbers, and move off in the same general 
direction, not turning aside for the largest streams 
though usually averse to water. Dr. John A. Kenni- 
cott relates that during one of these migrations in- 
numerable squirrels swam across the Niagara near 
Buffalo, New York, landing so exhausted as to be 
easily taken by hand or knocked down with sticks. Mr. 
Kennicott has the following notes in regard to these 
migrations: 

“The reason for these migrations is not satisfac- 
torily explained. That they are caused by want of 
food is hardly probable, as the squirrels are found to 


be fat at the time, and as often leave localities abound- 
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ing with food as otherwise. After one of these grand 
migrations, very few of the species are found in the- 
localities from which they have moved, and these, as 
if alarmed at the unusual solitude, are silent and shy. 
They rapidly increase in numbers, however, and in a 
few years are as abundant as before. I am not aware 
that 


they ever migrate except when a 
abundant. Of these immense hordes but few probably 
survive. No sudden increase in their numbers was 


heard of in southern Wisconsin after the several mi- 
grations from northern Illinois. Many are drowned 
in attempting to cross streams; not a few are de- 
stroyed by man; some die from utter exhaustion, and 
when forced to travel in an unnatural manner, apon 
the ground, they fall an easy prey to rapacious birds 
and mammals, all of which feast when the squirrels 
migrate.” 

I learn from Dr. Hoy that one of these migrations 
is said to have taken place in 1842; he witnessed an- 
other in 1847, and a third in 1852. From these facts, 
and from observations made in Ohio and elsewhere, 
he is of the opinion that the migrations, in most cases 
at least, occur at intervals of five years; and if he be 
right, the squirrels, which are now exceedingly abund- 
ant again in southern Wisconsin, may be expected to 
migrate in the autumn of 1857* He further says that 
the migrations observed by him in southern Wiscon- 
sin occurred when the mast was exceedingly abundant 
and the squirrels in good condition, Near Racine 
they were observed passing southward in very large 
numbers for about two weeks, at the end of Septem- 
ber and the beginning of October, and it was a month 
before all had passed. They moved along rather leis- 
urely, stopping to feed in the fields, and upon the 
abundant nuts and acorns of the forests. So far had 
they departed from their accustomed habits that they 
were seen on the prairie, four or five miles from any 
timber; but even there, as usual, they disliked to travel 
on the ground, and ran along fences wherever it was 
possible. 

* Since writing the above I have received the following letter 
from Dr. Hoy: 


Racine, Wis., April 2, 1878.—Dear Sir: Black and gray squir- 
rels did migrate in 1857, as predicted. Whether there is a precise 
interval between their migrations I will not pretend to state; yet 
they did migrate in this section in 1847, 1852, and 1857, since 
which they have become so scarce that [ could not determine 
whether there was an attempt to migrate or not, as they are nearly 
exterminated now in this vicinity. In 1857 | knew one negro who 
stood by a tree, in an open space on the line of a fence, and shot 
over twenty in one afternoon. In other years one might stand 
at the same place six months and not see one individual. 

Yours, 
P. R. Hoy. 


English Pheasants in New York. 


THe Utica Observer reports: English pheasants, for 
which there is closed season till 1905, are becoming a 
positive nuisance in the section round about Canandaigua. 
They have grown so numerous and so bold that they in- 
vade the barnyards and house with the fowls, and steal 
as much of the latter’s feed as they can without being de- 
tected by the farmers, who are compelled to drive them 
off the premises. They roam the fields and woods this 
time of the year in large numbers, and, since food of 
which they are fond is scarce, they must needs find their 
way to the farm houses. They roost near the barns and 
have no fear of anyone or anything. They may even be 
seen searching for food alongside the highways in more 
unfrequented sections. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


a HO 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 








Hunting Along Simple Lines. 


It often strikes one that we sportsmen put a wrong 
valuation on the joys of a well-stocked game country. 
We tell of our big bags, of our long strings, of a country 
that swarms with game, and forget the days of travel, the 
bother and expense of guides, the end of the trip before 
we have really gotten accustomed to the life. In the glut- 
teny of our kill, we forget for the time that it is not 
meat that we are out for, not mere pleasure of destroying 
life, but for old Mother Nature, the excitement of the 
chase, the meeting of wariness in beast nature with the 
cunning of man and of conquering with our superior intel- 
ligence the less scientific but more experienced woods- 
men and the fere nature. 

Here the common experience that that which is most 
rare is most to be desired is forgotten, that when one’s 
dog puts up birds right and left, or when one’s guide is 
so skillful in his art that one has killed his whole allow- 
ance of deer and moose in one day, it is apt to cheapen 
the sport with one through sheer surfeit. 

Some of the most delightful little hunting trips that I 
have ever enjoyed have been on some Saturday afternoon 
when I have stolen surreptitiously from my office with a 
rifle of small caliber, caught the trolley and been: whirled 
cfi some ten miles into the country, where I have spent 
the afternoon in pursuit of gray squirrels. 

No long days of preparation or of anticipation never 
realized. Clothed in a presentable, if somewhat worn, 
business suit, a small box of cartridges about the size of 
your match-safe in one pocket, your take-down rifle mak- 
ing a small brown-paper parcel, you pass for a suburban- 
ite returning home for over Sunday, and you have noth- 
ing to fear but “cow lice” and perhaps a little mire to 
soil your attire in your afternoon in the woods. 

Then there is that long-forgotten sensation surging 
exultantly in your breast—once more you are playing 
“hookey” and all the other boys and girls (your profes- 
sional brethren) are slaving away at their desks, using 
up the gray matter and spoiling their tempers as they look 
out and see the glorious autumn day going to waste. 

And then the end of the car line is reached; before you 
is the howling wilderness of the outlying country. You 
look about you and settle on the hill over’ there with its 
tall chestnuts and browning hickories for a place beloved 
of the squirrels. So you tramp up the grass-grown wood- 
forest and the 

y you are 


Jand path, drinking in the perfume of the 
@lear upland 


air in large draughts. 





affected by the scenery, your eyes roam from 
re a left of the path in search of your furry victims 
to 


Now you hear the piercing chirp of the chipmunk, blue- 
jays scream discordantly about you, protesting your pass- 
age, and occasionally you hear the call of a quail. 

You leave the path, after you are fairly in the woods 
(for along this most hunters will have gone), and strike 
off independently into a clump of cedars with here and 
there a glimmering white birch. Here there are no leaves 
and you steal along with the softness of a cat. The ex- 
citement of the chase, the glamour of the silent forest steal 
over you, you even feel a slight palpitation of the heart, 
and if your imagination be good your pleasure is com- 
mensurable with that of moose hunting. And then some- 
thing catches your eye. You cannot tell what it is, or 
where, but instinctively you feel that somewhere eyes are 
fixed on you—and wild eyes. Then you are struck with 
the peculiar gray of that fallen cedar, near its up-rooted 
base, some fifty yards ahead of you. How like a—yes, 
it is, for you have seen the unmistakable bushy tail of 
the gray squirrel. You follow its flattened form, which 
seems the bark of the tree itself, to the beady eyes watch- 
ing your every movement in fearful curiosity. Now that 
he knows you see him he will be off like a flash, for in this 
country there are more hunters than game, and the latter 
correspondingly wary, so you give him a shotgun sight 
aud the rifle pings out. You have caught the squirrel 
through the shoulders as he was turning; he drops limply 
oft the cedar. You are as proud as though he were a big 
buck. Indeed, he is a more difficult thing to hit at that. 
You pick up with a smile of satisfaction and tuck his 
soft, plump body away in your coat pocket with visions of 
squirrel pie already stealing hungrily in upon you. Yes, 
you do feel rather cruel, heartless—like a huge bully— 
but then (you ask yourself) what easier death than this 
could one ask for? And then, too, the gray squirrel of 
these woods, as you know, is no easy prey to find and no 
easy mark for a rifle when found. 

After having justified your aboriginal instincts, you 
make your way through the cedars to the taller chestnuts 
beyond. As you come out on the edge of these, some 
hundred yards or more away, you catch a glimpse of a 
dash of gray, darting along limbs, jumping from tree to 
tree in a fury to reach his hole before he is seen. Of 
course you blaze away—that is what you are out for—and 
equally as a matter of course you miss and the squirrel 
disappears into his inviting hole to stay there for an hour 
or two;.so you leave him and tramp on slowly and watch- 
fully. The leaves rustle loudly and the twigs crackle 
under foot; you feel that you might as well be announced 
to the squirrel by a brass band as far as getting near him 
is concerned. The woods coger to be deserted now and 
you stop to rest a moment. fore you rises a low, rock- 
strewn knoll where pines mingle with the chestnuts. 
There is something moving up there between you and the 
cpen sky, and again with a start of pleasurable excitement 
you recognize it as a squirrel. A good hundred yards 
you reckon it, and when the ring-sight circles it the little 
iellow is nearly hidden by the bead, but he is seated on a 
limb now, so you take a long, careful aim and fairly let 
the trigger drift off.. A second later you realize to your 
amazement that he is still there; you are so far away the 
report has not frightened him. You hurriedly screw the 
rear Lyman up a notch, shove another cartridge in and 
again take aim. This time, when the puff of smoke drifts 
away, the squirrel is gone, too. You run to the tree and 
there at its foot he is, a nut still between his teeth. 

So you go on through the ripening afternoon, your 
pockets bulging on either side and: your luck indifferent. 
Then walking along a prostrate forest monarch you, in 
turn, hear the erratic pattering of small, wild feet, and 
al} afire you charge in the. direction of the sound in the 
hope of running the little fellow up the wrong tree. But 
no, you see the bushy tail disappear in the tempting 
crotch, high up in a chestnut. Big? He is the largest 
thing in the squirrel line that has ever gone uncaught 
(which, by the way, are always the largest) ; so you de- 
cide to wait for him to come out. You select a large, 
fallen trunk with a limb branching out conveniently for 
a back, and sit waiting patiently the pleasure of his royal 
highness. The charm of the warm autumn afternoon steals 
upon you, the drowsiness of the silent woods soothes you; 
you lean the rifle against the trunk near at hand and lay 
your head back, and then—— 

When the cool of the twilight awakens you, you start 
up bewildered, and then, far up above you, you hear the 
staccatic bark of the squirrel who has been making the 
most of his shining hours as you slept. You take up the 
rifle softly and steal carefully around the tree, for you 
cannot see him here. Back you step, shunning all leaves 
and twigs until at last you place him, far up in a bunch 
of chestnut burrs. He is outlined sharply against the 
whitening sky, the Lyman sight fits around his head like a 
halo. Gently you press the trigger and something comes 
hurtling down through the foliage and lies still before 

ou. 

. But now the afternoon is gone, your sport is done for 
the day. You tuck your rifle tenderly under your arm, 
ior it has done good work to-day, and with loaded pockets 
make your way down through the darkening woods, the 
fresh air pumping into your lungs, a pleasant weariness 
in your limbs, and your tired brain rejuvenated and ready 
for another week’s work, with a prospect of this recrea- 
tion at its end. Epwin C. DicKENson. 


Fish and Game at the World’s Fair. 


St. Louis, Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
the pleasure of advising you that the building to be oc- 
cupied by exhibits of the Fish and Game and Forestry 
Departments will be located on the Tesson Tract, imme- 
diately west of the eo and buildings of the French 
Government. It will have a frontage o feet on an 
avenue, by a width of feet. Because of its command- 
ing position all of its des will be hichly ornamented. 
It is a pleasure to be able to state further that great in- 
terest is being manifested in applying for space for dis- 
plays in this building. Not only our own people, but 
many re tatives of important foreign countries have 
already applications. Everything at present indicates 
a full participation in the competition for awards in 


1904. Tarteton H. Bean, 
Chief Department of Fish and Game. 





Massachusetts Fish and Game. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Among the bills referred to the Committee on Fish 
and Game is one to extend the right of search by deputies 


. Without a warrant in suspected places, except in private 


dwellings, for game illegally killed. Last year several 
members of the House declared they would not vote 
authority to search a man’s domicile without a warrant. 
One of these was a member of the State Association, 
Hon. E. L. Osgood, now a member of the Senate. It is 
—— that it will stand a better chance in its present 
‘orm. . 

Another bill before the committee makes fishing on 
Sunday, in salt water, legal. Another is designed to 
recuperate the lobster fisheries by prohibiting the taking 
of all those over 10% inches in length, grantin rmis- 
sion to take small lobsters of any length. his may 
please the lobster fishermen about Martha’s Vineyard and 
in waters contiguous to Rhode Island, where there are 
none reaching the present legal requirement and have not 
been many for several years, if we may believe the testi- 
mony of the fishermen who have appeared before the 
committee from time to time from that quarter during 
the last five years. 

Has not the experiment of taking all sizes and throw- 
ing back none been thoroughly tested in the waters of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut? Everybody knows what 
has been the result. Looking at the subject in the light of 
the experience of those States why bedi not .Massa- 
chusetts do the same thing and thus hasten the day when 
there will be no lobsters caught of decent size in her 
waters? This would show everybody the necessity of a 
close season for a period of years. A law to be good for 
anything must be fairly easy of enforcement, either from 
its inherent nature or by its being in accord with public 
sentiment. 

The difficulties of securing a complete enforcement of 
our present lobster law have, hitherto, been too great to 
be overcome. Some of the fishermen believe in it and 
live up to it. Many do neither. The same is true of the 
dealers, possibly of consumers. An absolute close season 
for a period of years seems to be the inevitable result of 
failure to regulate the catching by limiting the length. 
Some concerted action on the part of all the coast States 
of New England is demanded in order to perpetuate a 
supply of this crustacean, so much enjoyed by all good 
ivers. 

From Maine comes news that the gentlemen interested 
in the preservation of forests and the regulation of tim- 
ber cutting would be willing to have a portion of the 
money to be derived from hunters’ licenses to defray the 
expenses of that work. Who comes next? Do not all 
speak at once, for there may not be enough to go around. 
Already some Massachusetts sportsmen are making pro- 
vision to secure hunting and fishing regions in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, where there still remains stretches 
of land abounding in streams and forests as attractive as 
those of Blue Mountain Park or even the northern wil- 
derness of Maine, though not so extensive. 

The following brief extract from the Boston Herald 
a interest some of your readers in the Pine Tree 

tate: 

“The hearings on the proposition to levy a big tax on 
non-resident hunters down in Maine has brought out the 
fact that game is decreasing down there and that this tax 
is needed to restrain the hunters. Also that game is con- 
stantly increasing there and that the proposed tax is 
neither wise nor generous. This evidence looks as if the 
question would have to be decided on its unrevealed 
merits.” 

Mistaken for a Caribou, 


From New Brunswick comes news of another victim— 
this time a lumberman, who left his two companions in 
order to gather gum. Such carelessness, it seems to me, 
is = less than a crime, and deserves to be punished as 
su 

Among the witnesses who have given testimony before 
the special committee of the Legislature which has been 
investigating the condition of the coal trade in this State, 
is a well known sportsman and a vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, 
Hon. C. M. Bryant, Mayor of Quincy. 

In this case, as always, Mr. Bryant showed himself a 
man who is not afraid to speak his mind, and from his 
official position he possessed a knowledge of facts not 
familiar to the ordinary citizen. 

Representative Wm. B. Phinney of Lynn, is one of 
that committee. Mr. Phinney was for several years the 
president of the Lynn Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 9, occurs the twelfth annual 
concert and ball of that club, which is always one of the 
events of the Shoe City, and is likely to do much to- 
ward replenishing the treasury. CENTRAL. 

North Carolina License. 

Muc# interest is felt in the bill chartering the Audu- 
bon Society and protecting song and sea birds. The 
slaughter of the terns and gulls has practically exter- 
minated them, but with protection they will again multi- 
ply. A man named Gould, in Dare county, is the one 
who slaughters birds for milliners’ use. He hires men to 
shoot them. The shooting is largely done during the 
breeding season, “dust” shot being used. Of course the 
young birds, their parents killed, die in the nests, and the 
eggs decay. The committee has so amended the bill that 
it does not conflict with local laws regulating the killin 
of game birds. The law as to these is anenaiiie aeuned 
Mr. W. W. Smith, of this city, during a recent trip to the 
Coast found that the people who shoot by “fire light,” 
at night, were killing 50 or 60 ducks at a shot. These law 
breakers will be knocked out of their nefarious business 


by the game wardens provided for by the Audubon bill. — 
New Bern (N. C.) Journal. 


Extradition for a Moose Killer. 


Gov. Bates, of Maine, has granted extradition papers 
to the Maine authorities for the return to that State of 
Lawrence Mott, who was indicted by the grand jury in 
Washington county, Maine, for killing a cow and calf 
moose near Calais on September 12, 
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Montana Fish and Game Interests. 


THE semi-annual report of the Montana State Game 
and Fish Warden, W. F. Scott, for the term from June 
to December, 1902, contains an amplification of the 
paper read by Mr. Scott before the Wardens’ con- 
vention last summer, and printed in our columns, set- 
ting forth in an intelligent and convincing way the 
great value of fish and game as natural resources de- 
manding efficient protection. Mr. Scott’s summary of 
the work of his department for the first year is a testi- 
mony to his own earnestness and ability in office, and 
reflects credit upon him and upon the State. The re- 
port is profusely illustrated with pictures of Montana 
scenery, game country and dead game. We quote 
the warden’s story of the work of the department: 

Upon assuming the duties of this office on April 1, 
1901, I had no easy task before me. The office had 
just been created by the Legislature, and as-I had no 
predecessor’s footprints to guide me, nor his records 
or system to go by, I had many obstacles to surmount 
which under any other conditions would not have ex- 
isted. Nor were these the worst with which I had to 
contend, for I found a general ignorance and disre- 
gard of the game laws and public sentiment somewhat 
arrayed against me. The bill provided for the division 
of the State into game and fish districts, and for the 
appointment of not less than five nor more than eight 
deputies, one to be stationed in each district and whose 
salary should be $100 per month in full of all services 
and expenses incurred while traveling in their districts. 
The two questions, “districts” and “appointments,” ne- 
cessitated careful consideration and study, and con- 
sumed a great deal of time to settle them as nearly sat- 
isfactorily as possible, for while the law on its face 
seemed fair enough, the vast area of the State was 
in all probability overlooked. Thus, as the law read, 
the State, with its 146,850 square miles, made it neces- 
sary for me, even though I appomted the maximum 
number of deputies, to assign each an average district 
of 18,606 square miles, over which he must patrol and 
preside whenever needed or sent, receiving therefor, in 
full for all services and expenses the small sum of $100 
per month. It is true, though, with all the above un- 
satisfactory conditions, I had nearly 1,000 applications 
for the eight appointments and several thousand letters 
of endorsement. This was probably due to the fact that 
they did not realize what work and traveling would 
be required of them, but those appointed are now fully 
aware of these conditions, for in a great many instances 
their allowance is almost taken up by traveling ex- 
penses, one deputy reporting that in one month he 
spent all but $9.40 of his salary for traveling. The 
deputies are not allowed the fees for the service of 
warrants, or mileage for themselves or prisoner when 
making arests as are sheriffs and constables, and in not 
a few instances they have been obliged to stand the 
expense of bringing a prisoner from some out of the 
way place. . 

There were many points considered in laying out the 
districts, but the principal points were, the amount of 
game in the section, the physical geography and the 
railroad facilities, thereby giving the easiest access to 
the greatest part of the district and assuring quick 
and efficient service from the district deputy as well as 
making his expenses as light as possible. 

I made the districts as follows: 


No. 1, Flathead and Teton counties. i 

No. 2, Choteau, Valley and Dawson counties. 

No. 3, Missoula, Ravalli and Granite counties. : 
No. 4, Deer Lodge, Powell, and Lewis and Clarke counties. 


No. 5, Meagher, Cascade and Fergus counties. 3 
No. 6, Beaverhead, Madison, Silver Bow, and Jefferson counties. 
No. 7, Gallatin Park, Sweet Grass and Broadwater counties. - 
No. 8, Carbon, Yellowstone, Rosebud and Custer counties. 


I appointed the following gentlemen as Deputy State 
Game and Fish Wardens: 
No. 1, J. H. Boucher, Altyn, Teton county. 
No. 2, Taylor B. Greene, Malta, Valley county. 
No. 3, A. E. Higgins, Missoula, Missoula county. 
4, Samuel Scott, Deer Lodge, Powell county. 
5, joke H. Hall, Great Falls, Cascade county. 
No. 6, Henry Avare, Butte, Silver Bow county. 
. 7, Henry Ferguson, Bozeman, Gallatin county. 
No. 8, Thos. T. Thompson, Miles City, Custer county. 


(Thos. T. Thompson, deputy for District No. 8, and 
located at Miles City, resigned on Sept. 18, 1901, and 
Charles L. Smith, of Billings, appointed in his stead.) 

Since the creation of this office eighteen months ago 
more arrests and successful prosecutions for game vio- 
lations have been made than in the whole previous 
history of this territory and State. The work of this 
office or the benefits derived therefrom can by no means 
be measured by the court’s record alone. Much more 
has been done in the prevention of violations and the 
education of the people, of which no record or esti- 
mate can be made. Heretofore the game laws were 
considered dead letters, and public sentiment was 
against their enforcement, but it is most pleasant and 
gratifying for me to report the revolution that has 
taken place in the last year regarding this proposition, 
and that the people are now much in sympathy with 
the cause and are assisting us greatly in our work. 

Through the hearty co-operation of Major John 
Pitcher, acting superintendent of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, much able assistance has been rendered me 
by his scouts. These men I have appointed as special 
deputies, to act without pay, and they have done much 
efhcient work along the borders of the Park. I will 
call your attention here to the following letter: 


Yellowstone National Park, 


- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ? 
Yellowstone Park, Oct. 25, 1902.—Mr. W. F. Scott, State Game 
and Fish Warden, Helena, Montana: Dear Sir—I am greatly 
indebted to you for the prompt and thorough way in which you 
have at all times co-operated with me in our efforts to protect the 
game in the Yellowstone National Park. The results have been 
very satisfactory, and up to the present time I do not believe there 
has been a single case of poaching in the Park along the Mon- 
tana line. ‘ : we 

From the reports of parties who have been hunting and killing 
game outside of our line, and in accordance with the laws of your 
State, I am of the opinion that the game in the State of Montana 
is being well protected, a fact that all true sportsmen will be de- 
lighted to know. he 

am glad to say that a very large majority of the people now 
living in the vicinity of the Park are beginning to take an interest 
in the matter of game protection, both in and out of the Park, 
and are also mning to realize the fact that whatever work we 
may do in this line, is intended for their benefit, as no game can 
be in the Park, and the all goes out into 


boring. States, where it can be hunted and killed in accordance 
with the laws of those States. Yours very y, 
. No. PitcHER, 
Major 6th Cavalry, Acting Superintendent. 
It is marvelous what an effect a few successful prose- 
cutions will have on a community which has heretofore 
borne the reputation of paying no attention to the 
game laws. In many cases the persons who respected 
the laws the least are now assisting us greatly in their 
enforcement. 
_ The hide, head and market hunters have been prac- 
tically driven out of the business by the enforcement 
of the laws, and the results are very evident at the 
present time. Large game has been more plentiful this 
season than in the 10 years last past. Deer and elk 
have been found in large numbers in places where they 
have not been seen for years. In many instances this 
season they have been killed within a few miles of 
town, and it is not unusual to hear of them being seen 
while driving along the country roads and in some 
cases even in the gardens close to the farmhouses. So 
numerous are they this year that almost every hunter 
who went out has returned with a good kill and re- 
ports game plentiful everywhere. Only a few days ago 
Miss Josie Talbott, a young society lady of Columbia 
Falls, killed a deer on the river bank in front of their 
beautiful résidence. Mrs. G. H. Stoiber, of Silverton, 
Colorado, while on a hunt in this State last October, 
killed a fine bull elk and two brown bears, one a very 
large specimen. This lady also enjoys the distinction 


of being the first woman to take out a non-resident 
hunter’s license in this State. 
The bountiful supply of game this season can be 
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directly attributed to the protection it has received by 
the rigid enforcement of the laws. 

The greatest large game sections of the State are the 
extreme northwestern and southwestern parts, but more 
especially the former, as almost every species of native 
North American game is still to be found there. This 
section is composed of the whole of Flathead, portions 
of Teton, Powell and Lewis and Clarke counties. The 
other section is that which is adjacent to and borders on 
the National Park, and is made up of portions of Galla- 
tin, Madison, Park, Sweet Grass and Carbon counties. 

Both of these sections are sadly in need of more depu- 
ties to patrol them. One can do but very little of this 
work owing to the rough and unsettled conditions which 
compels the use of pack-horses and makes traveling slow 
and laborious. The other west and middle west counties 
have a very liberal allowance of big game, while in the 
eastern part of the State, along the Missouri River, in 
the breaks, is found the finest whitetailed deer shoot- 
ing in the world. On the prairies of this section the 
remnant of antelope live and range. 

Judging from the data gathered and reports received, 
the game which is protected at all times is rapidly in- 
creasing. This is especially true in regard to antelope 
and beaver. Antelope are becoming numerous in some 
sections of the State where they were almost extinct two 
years ago. We now hear of famillies of beaver every- 
where, and in some instances they have had to be killed 
to protect property. Moose are often seen, and a caribou 
is occasionally found. 

With quail and Chinese pheasant we are not so for- 
tunate. These birds have been imported and turned loose 
year after year, but their propagation so far has-proven 
anything but a success. It is true that in the State of 
Idaho, where the same climatic conditions seem to exist, 
they are becoming plentiful and doing well. There have 
been many theories advanced by people who have studied 
the question, one being that as they are both ground 
roosting birds, the ground vermin, so plentiful in this 
State, kill them off. Another, that the cover is too scant 
and the winters too severe, and in the case of the Chinese 
pheasant that a sudden change in the weather will often 
freeze him fast to the ground, thus holding him a 
prisoner until he is eaten or dies of starvation and ex- 


posure. It is claimed that in the Bitter Root Valley quail 


seem to be multiplying and that the notes of the Bob 
= are no uncommon sound in the early morning 
ours. 

Of the game for which we have a lawful open season, 
all are plentiful and seem to be on the increase, with the 
exception of the Rocky Mountain goat. They, like the 
mountain sheep, are only found in the Rocky Mountains, 
and as they are permitted to be killed they are becoming 
very scarce. But still, in regard to these, we are very 
fortunate, as we undoubtedly have more than any other 
State. Elk are increasing and are gradually working 
back into their old haunts, which are still unsettled. I 
have been endeavoring to secure reliable reports of the 
number seen the last year, so as to make some estimate 
of the number still existing in the State. Taking the 
report of the Superintendent of the National Park into 
consideration, as well as those received from scouts, 
deputies and old mountaineers, I think twenty-five to 
thirty thousand would be a very conservative estimate to 
place thereon. Blacktail deer are no doubt multiplying, 
as more have been seen and killed this season than for 
many years past. They are being found quite numerous 
ii sections which have been considered hunted out. The 
little whitetail deer, the most beautiful and graceful of all 
wild game animals is still found in large numbers along 
the bottoms and breaks of the Missouri River. They are 
also found in other sections, but not to any great extent. 
These I would consider holding their own, if not incrasing. 

Considering everything, our large game is doing nicely 
and with continued rigid enforcement of the laws will 
propagate and multiply. The laws relating to large game 
are very good, but can be improved upon greatly by a 
few slight alterations. I would suggest that the open 
season begin one month later, namely, October Ist; and, 
in regard to elk, if it be deemed necessary, continued one 
month longer, namely, until December 1st. These sug- 
gestions are made for the reason that the weather in 
September is usually so warm that it is impossible to 
keep the meat, and in most cases it spoils and no good 
use can be made of it. I would also recommend that the 
limit on deer and goat killed be made three instead of 
six, as the law now stands. 

Our game birds, grouse, pheasants, prairie chickens 
and sage hens, have been very numerous this year. Not 
only is this true of sections, but seems to have been uni- 
versal all over the State. Many reports have been re- 
ceived that grouse, pheasant and prairie chickens were 
being hunted and killed during the month of August, and 
on September Ist they were wild and unapproachable. 
This is due greatly to the fact that the open season for 
sage hens and turtle doves begins on the first day of 
August, one month earlier than for grouse, ,pheasant 


and prairie chickens. Thus a man who is seeking to 
break the laws can go out in August with his dog and 
gun without fear or suspicion, for he is always hunting 


“sage hens or doves.” The man who is really and hon- 
estly hunting for sage hens or doves will often run into 
a flock or covey of the others, and, not being able in his 
excitement to control himself, will take a chance and 


kill them. Thus it is well to “lead us not into témpta- 
tion,” and this would be remedied to a great extent if the ’ 
open season for sage hens and doves was fixed at Sep- 
tember first, which would then make the open season for 


all birds and fowl open at the same time, greatly aiding 
in keeping the law-breaker in check, and giving the law- 
abiding hunter more consideration, and at the same time 
lessening the burdens of this office materially. 

We are not so fortunate in regard to aquatic fowl, such 
as ducks, geese and brant. These are migratory birds, 
and as our State has a very small water area as com- 
pared with other States, the breeding grounds are less 
and inducements fewer for them to remain and rear their 
young. I believe even with these conditions that our 
duck shooting would be much better if the ducks and 
geese were not molested in the spring. As it is now, 
they are continually shot at from the time they first show 
themselves until they are driven out of the State. They 
are given no opportunity to remain and breed, even 
though they were so inclined. As an article of food they 
are not at all palatable. They arrive here after their 
long flight, poor, scrawny and tough, being nothing more 
than muscle and stringy sinews, good only for the pur- 
pose of being slaughtered for amusement, when, if al- 
lowed to remain, had they been so inclined, we would 
have a goodly number of native ducks in the fall. Who 
would not rather have one young, fat and tender native 
duck for eating than a dozen of those thin and emaciated 
creatures that come in the spring. A great many of the 
States have closed out spring shooting. Maine, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, California and Utah are among the States that 
have done so, and they report great results. I would 
be glad to see this tried in our State, as I am sure it 
would result in giving us thousands of native ducks, 
where, under present conditions, we have’ practically 
none. 


Fish, 


While we have many laws for the protection of game, 
we have little or no protection for fish, and especially for 
our mountain trout. Farming is one of our greatest in- 
dustries and resources, and its success is wholly depend- 
ent upon irrigation. The problem of fish protection is a 
hard one to solve satisfactorily to everybody. It is a 
matter of serious regret that no practical method has 
been adopted to prevent the great loss of trout which 
escape through the irrigating canals and ditches out on 
to the land, and perish, during irrigating season, other 
than the common wire mesh screen which clogs up and 
retards the flow of water in the spring and autumn when 
drift matter and leaves are brought down by the current 
of the stream. 

It is to be hoped that in the near future some satis- 
factory contrivance may be invented which will not in- 
jure or work a hardship on the farmer, and at the same 
time put an end to this widespread destruction. 

I have received hundreds of letters from all over the 
State on this subject, and have personally seen many ex- 
amples of it. 

Many people are under the erroneous impression that 
the old screen law is still in effect, but this was repealed 
by the Legislature of 1897. This law was of no practical 
value, as it required screens to be placed in the ditches 
from September 1 to March 1, at which time the fish 
were not running. 
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The law requiring fishways to be placed over all dams 
was passed in 1897, but was given little or no prominence 
until I came into office. There were few people who had 
any idea what one looked like, much less how one was 
made. After considering the merits of several kinds, I 
decided that the “Buck Fishway,” adopted by the State 
of Minnesota, was the most simple and effective. I had 
printed copies of plans and cifications made for the 
construction, giving scaled drawings and cuts of the 
exterior and interior, and plain directions for making, 
so that any person, without being a carpenter, could 
construct one in a short time. These were made a part 
of the notices served on the. owners of dams, and as a 
consequence practical fishways are now constructed over 
nearly every dam in the State. 

The sawmills have been forced to desist from their old- 
time practice of dumping sawdust into the streams, and 
the waters are now clear of such debris. 

Numerous. complaints have been received by this office 
regarding pollution of streams with coal dust, washings, 
and other debris coming from coal mines. The situation 
is most serious on the upper Yellowstone River below 
Horr, and on Rocky Fork Creek below Red Lodge. 
There is no question that this practice has totally 
destroyed the fishing in these sections, and where the 
water has to be used for domestic purposes it is very 
disagreeable if not unhealthy, to say the least. Senate 
Billi No. 56 of the session of 1901 was no doubt intended 
to cover such cases as these, but it is so constructed that 
one section absolutely repealed the other, thus annulling 
the bill. It is to be hoped that this session of the Legis- 
lature will take some action in the matter that will 
remedy this state of affairs. 

The most contemptible and despised violator with which 
we have to deal is the “dy:amiter.” I am sorry to say 
that many reports of this character have been received, 
and that while many of them no doubt are imaginary, 
nevertheless some of this work has been going on. We 
have been unable to convict the parties arrested, although 
in every instance we had a good case. As the offense 
is a felony, you must, to satisfy a jury, have an eyc- 
witness, and in cases of this kind this is almost impossi- 
ble. In committing this offense the person not only ruins 
the majority of the fish that he gets so that they are unfit 
for use, but he kills all the small fry, and destroys all the 
feed in the hole, so that the fish will seldom return to 
the place for years. 

I took up the matter this fall of stocking the Missouri 
dam (Lake Sewell) with black bass. The yellow perch 
which were planted there a few years ago have thrived 
so marvelously that the bass, which usually prosper 


under the same conditions will, I am sure, do well in this” 


place. Geo. H. Bowers, U. S. Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries, assures me that I will get a liberal allow- 
ance of bass for this purpose next year. These fish will 
not be fry, but fish from three to five inches in length. 
The U. S. fish hatchery at Bozeman, under the able super- 
vision of Dr. Jas. A. Henshall, is accomplishing much to- 
ward the restocking of our streams, but as the station 
must supply several States, the demand made upon it is 
much greater than the output, consequently only a lim- 
ited amount of its product can be used for this State. 
Three thousand fry from there were planted in the North 
Fork of the Sun River above the falls last month by the 
Augusta Chapter of the League of American Sportsmen. 
These fish were packed in forty miles on horseback and 
placed in waters where a fish was never known to exist, 
they having been unable to scale the falls. This is but a 
small number of fish, but it is expected that they will 
stock the hundreds of miles of beautiful waters in this 
section. 

Much other planting has been done this and other 
years past in different sections of the State, and the fish- 


ing that we have to-day is principally due to this. 
Montana with its thousands of miles of the very finest 

streams is greatly in need of a State hatchery. Most of 

the States have one or more such institutions. Of the 


Northwestern States, Washington has 15, Wyoming 2, 
Wisconsin 2, Minnesota 1. I am sure that a suitable site 
for such an institution would be donated by some public 
spirited sportsman; the cost of constructing the building 
would not be great, and only a small appropriation would 
be necessary for its maintenance. 

The non-resident license law has been very generally 
obeyed, as near as I can ascertain, and in cases where it 
has not, we have had good success in apprehending the 
violators. 

Many people seem to think this law unjust, but I be- 
lieve it fair in every way. If the non-resident wishes to 
come here and hunt, and enjoy the privileges of killing 
cur game, he should be made to contribute to the support 
of its ,protection and propagation. As the resident 
taxed for this purpose, the visitor, who has no interest ii 
the State other than hunting, should be made to pay alsc. 

I regret to have to call your attention to the many acci- 
dents while hunting, caused by careless hunters. Mon- 
tana has been very fortunate in the past in this regard, 
but this year we are not so lucky. So far this season 
four persons have been shot, being mistaken for game. 
So much of this criminal carelessness has happened in 
the last few years that Maine, Wisconsin and other 
States have passed laws making the shooting of human 
beings while hunting a penitentiary offence. I believe 
this a wise idea, as it would have the tendency to make 
the hunter be certain at what he is shooting. It would 
be well to have a law of this kind in our State. 

Among the many hard propositions with which we 
have to deal is the “Indian question.” I have made 
mention of this in my previous reports. They give us 
mere trouble than any other class of people, and we are 
almost helpless in the matter. 
reports and letters about Indians killing game, many peo- 
ple thinking that our resident Indians have no right to 
hunt even in the open season; but in this idea they are 
wrong, as the Indian living upon a reservation in this 
State has just as much right to hunt at such times as a 
white man. In the case of the foreign or non-resident 
Indian we can convict him under the non-resident license 
law if we can catch him; this is ag | hard to do, for 
they are just sharp enough, if Crees, Piegans, Kootenais 
er other foreign Indians, to always be “Flatheads or 
Crows,” when asked to what tribe ay Sens, and as 
they “are not branded” they all leok ali 

T am glad to report that their depredations are becom- 
ing fewer each year. Thip ip due to some extent to the 


We receive hundreds of- 


influence of the different Indian Agents, who do all in 
their power to educate and inform their Indians in re- 
gard to the game laws, and make every effort to have 
them obeyed. The agents are many times blamed for 
the acts of the Indians under their charge when in fact 
* they are powerless to prevent them in most cases. The 
Indian Agent has a few troubles of his own, of which 


the ordinary citizen has no conception, and it is well 


to take these things into consideration first before criti- 
cising the agent too severely. 

It is to be hoped that in the near future some_ united 
action may be taken by all the States having Indians 
within their borders, whereby some solution may be had, 
and the Indian compelled to obey the game laws the same 
as other laws. The Government is spending millions of 
dollars to clothe and feed them, and there is no good 
excuse for the Indian to go out and slaughter the game 
as well as everything he finds running wild. 

We have many “wild goose” chases that are the cause 
of a deputy making many long and expensive trips, only 
to find when he arrives at the place that the report is 
without foundation. Many people do not realize that the 
report they bring in is liable to send a man on a fruitless 
chase of a hundred miles and cause him a great deal 
of unnecessary expense. They are thoughtless in this 
respect, and do not stop to think before making these 
reports, whether there is any ground for making them; 
and in a great many cases they jump at conclusions that 
because there were depredations being committed last 
year, or year before, that it is going on now. 

It is to be hoped that people will in the future be more 
careful in this respect. They should be sure that there 
is some evidence before being so positive when reporting 
these matters. ? 

The man with a “grievance against his neighbor” is 
still in the land. - We get letters from him each week, 
in which he wants us to arrest the man at once and put 
him in’jail. When we sift the matter down we usually 
find that there has been trouble between them, and that 
he wants this department to help him get even. 

It is well to mention here that on July 20 of this year 
there met with Major John Pitcher at Mammoth Hot 
Springs eight representatives of the Northwestern States, 
and organized the “National Association of Game and 
Fish Wardens and Commissioners,” of which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, W. F. Scott, Mon- 
tana; First Vice-President, Chas. W. Harris, Colorado; 
Second Vice-President, John Sharp, Utah; Secretary, 
H. G. Smith, Minnesota; member of Executive Board, 
Sam F. Fullerton, Minnesota. 

The purpose of this: organization is to promote co- 
operation between States, thereby assisting each other in 
the enforcement of the laws. A meeting will be held an- 
nually at Mammoth Hot Springs, the next meeting being 
June 20, 1903. 

Through the courtesy of Major Pitcher the representa- 
tives were given a trip through the Park. 


Deer. Hounding. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With all that*has been said against hounding deer, 
and I appreciate that the weight of reason and evi- 
dence is against such a practice, my personal observa- 
tion in many trip’ to the Maine woods has made me 
believe that if dogging could be properly controlled 
(which* would “be a“ mighty‘ hard thing to do, I ad- 
mit) it’ is unquestionably the must humane way in 
which to’ secure’ venison. - Years ago, although the law 
against dogging deer was on Maine’s statute books, 
it was not«enforced, and was practically a dead let- 
ter. I venture’ to .aSsert- that“in those days fewer 
wounded deer roamed the woods and suffered, often 
dying finally in secluded thickets and swamps—than 
do in these*later days -when the laws are more thor- 
oughly administered. Many people claim that dogging 
deer is unsportsmanlike. For myself, I would much 
prefer to never hunt a deer rather than to wound one, 
even slightly, and have him escape to suffer and per- 
haps die. Although deer are game animals and run 
wild, when it comes to hurting them we ought to 
minimize their suffering, and if they must be killed, do 
it in the surest and most expeditious manner possible. 
Under the present laws, which are doubtless the most 
expedient in many ways, I know, for a fact, that many 
deer are wounded and suffer for hours and days be- 
fore they finally die, after having escaped the hunters 
who inflicted their injuries. In my life I have seen 
something of dogging deer, and among the quite large 
number I have seen so hunted in days gone by 
never knew of but one escaping after being first 
wounded, and that one was driven to water again with- 
in ten minutes and killed. Possibly the people I have 
seen dog deer were of a better stamp than the average 
sportsman, but I am certain those men were more 
than satisfied with one deer to a man, and never 
thought of trying to get all the game they possibly 
could during their stay in the woods. Indeed, these 
same men now visit the Maine woods annually, and 
are perfectly satisfied if they have one or two saddles 
of venison hanging up in camp, enough to supply the 
table for the party during their stay. These men have 
visited Maine annually for many years, and have per- 
haps got over the first enthusiasm which makes the 
average hunter want to shoot everything within a 
radius of fifty miles of his camp. But I venture to say 

that a large share of city sportsmen, who are regular 
visitants of the game regions, feel and act in much the 
same way. This dissertation is not made in the hope 
of influencing sentiment in favor of a law for dogging 
deer at all, but simply in the way of reminiscence and 
information. Doubtless a statute allowing the dogging 
of deer in Maine would be unwise, especially in rela- 
tion to a large part of her own: inhabitants, who have 
always, and do to this day, break the game laws of 
their own domain flagrantly and principally for the 
sake of pecuniary gain, selling most of their o~ to 
the market men of their cities. E. M. W. 

Sprincrretp, Mass. . 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Texas Edging Toward the Plank. 


Jan. 30.—Texas is ‘edging toward the Forest AND 
STREAM plank, and if she is not ready to stop the sale 
of game, is at least going to try to qualify its sale, and 
to limit the legal bag. The inordinate greed of mar- 
ket shooters and game hogs has caused the introduction 
of a very interesting game bill, which was offered yes- 
terday at Austin by representatives Hudspeth, Sevier, 
Gray and Timon, and which stands a fair show of pas- 
sage at this session. Barring a too liberal application of 
the old and pestiferous county exemption plea, this bill, 
if it should become a law, would do much toward regu- 
lating the practice which now threatens to destroy the 
game of the Lone Star State. It would be a rare vindi- 
cation of this great commonwealth could she thus re- 
buke the carping and somewhat unrighteous North, 
which does not like to see a Texas man kill a duck, 
since that removes the duck from calculations of the 


Northern spring shooter. The text of the bill is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Texas, that 
Sections 2, 5 and 6 of Chapter 149 of the general laws of Texas, 
passed by the twenty-fifth Legislature, approved May 27, 1897, be, 


and the same are, hereby amended so as to hereafter read as 
follows, to-wit: 


Section 2. Whoever sells or offers for sale, or has in his 
ey ay for the purpose of sale, or whoever shall purchase or 
ave in his possession after purchase, any wild deer or antelope 
killed in this State, or the carcass thereof, or the hide thereof, or 
the antlers thereof, or whoever shall sell or offer for sale, or have 
in his possession for the purpose of sale, or whoever shall or have 
in his possession after purchase, any of the game mentioned in 
Section 1 of this act, killed or taken within this State, shall be 
ss a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
ned in any sum, not less than $10 nor more than $100. Provided, 
That the sale and purchase of the game birds mentioned in Sec. 
1 of this act, shall not be unlawful when such sale or purchase 
is made in the county where such game birds were taken or killed. 
Provided, That any person who shall kill more than twenty-five 
wild ducks, or twenty-five wild geese, or thirty quail, or thirty 
partridges in one day, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not less 
than $10 nor more than $100. 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person to kill, take or 
destroy any wild Mongolian or English pheasants, or antelope, or 
Rocky Mountain sheep, for the space of five years, next after this 
act takes effect, and any person violating the provisions hereof 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
a shall be fined in any sum not less than $10, nor more than 


Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for any person to kill, ensnare or 
entrap, or in any way to destroy any wild deer in the period of 
time embraced between the Ist day of January and the Ist day 
of November in each year; Provided, That no one shall kill more 
than six wild deer in the period of time embraced between the 
1st day of November and the Ist day of January of each year, or 
any wild turkeys in the period of time embraced between the 1st 
day of April and the 1st day of September in each year, or any 
— chickens (pinnated grouse) in the period of time embraced 

etween the Ist day of February and the Ist day of August of 
each year, or any quail or partridges within the period of time 
embraced between the 15th day of March and the Ist day of 
October in each year; and it shall be unlawful for any person at 
any time to hunt deer or any game by the aid of what is com- 
monly known as a hunting lamp or lantern, or any other light 
used for the purpose of hunting at night; and after the lapse of 
five years next after this act’ takes effect, it shall be unlawtul for 
any person to kill, ensnare, entrap or in any way destroy any 
wild antelope in the period of time embraced between the Ist day of 
January and the Ist day of November in each year, or any Mo 
golian or English pheasants in the riod of time embraced be- 
tween the Ist day of February and the Ist day of August in each 
year, and the violation of any provision of this section shall be 
considered a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, the person 
offending shall be fined in any sum not less than $10 nor more 


than $100. 
Market Shooting acd the Law in Texas, 


Mention has already been made in these columns 
of the movement on the part of Texas sportsmen to 
cut off altogether or to greatly limit the sale of ducks, 
and it has been explained that this movement is in 
part due to the feeling of resentment which exists re- 
garding the big Moody canvasback reserve near Gal- 
veston. Additional facts in relation to this action, and 
new details regarding the history and operation of this 
now famous shooting preserve are to be found in a 
private letter received in San Antonio, and from an 
able and conservative sportsman resident in another 
Texas city, who has been instrumental in the inaugur- 
ation of the Texas campaign, whose motto is “Stop the 
sale of game.” If this motto shall finally prevail in 
Texas, the wisdom of the once derided slogan of the 
ForEST AND STREAM will indeed be more than vindi- 
cated, and it will have earned a place among those ex- 
amples of foresight which border upon prophecy. The 
er of the gentleman mentioned follows in part be- 
ow: 

“There is one feature about the Moody Lake busi- 
ness which possibly is not generally known. When he 
got his patent he was one of a number who were en- 
deavoring to get a patent for the purpose of making 
a game preserve in the strictest sense. Such men as 
E. S. Flint and N. Weekes were at the head of it, 
who would no more sell a duck than they would steal 
a hog. I say, upon the authority of these gentlemen 
Col. Moody was deputized to attend to the details 
about getting the patent. He did get it, through Gov. 
Hogg, who used to be a frequent visitor at the lake; 
and when he got the patent he repudiated the agree- 
ment with the gentlemen sportsmen, and at once 
added the pot-hunting industry to his various cotton 
and banking enterprises, excluding true sportsmen, 
and shipping such an amount of wild game every sea- 
son as is almost incredible. Nobody knows exactly 
how much he ships, because the doings at Lake Sur- 
prise are kept as secret as possible. 

“I hunted there late in the ’70s, before Moody knew 
there was such a place, and know every foot of that 
country. The bottom of the lake is below the level 
of the bay near by, and of course it was the baldest 
falsehood to say that the lake could be drained; in fact, 
it was never the intention to drain it, or to do any- 
thing else with it than put it to its present uses, name- 
ly, to turn it into a slaughter pen for the destruction 
of game, nominally the property of the State. 

“T was informed that in 1897, when the game law was 
passed, the proviso permitting Moody to kill and ship 
ducks North was inserted by means of his influence; 
in fact, the amount such influence cost was freely dis- 
cussed on the streets here. I trust the Legislature this 
time can not be so influenced. He can well afford, 
however, to pay many thousands of dollars to keep 


the game laws in shape for him to destroy the wild 


a. 
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game of Texas. His son, W.- L. Moody, Jr., is said. 
to have stated that one year his income from the 
sale of ducks alone was over $6,000. I do not doubt it. 

“Thinking you may have overlooked the notice of 
the late duck hunt of the John W.. Gates party, I in- 
close clipping from a newspaper. You will bear in 
mind that the weather was not propitious at that time, 
consequently the slaughter was not as great as usual. 

“The simple repeal of the proviso exempting ducks 
and geese from shipment and sale, putting them on the 
footing with other game, will destroy this pot-hunting 
industry. If the Legislature will do its duty this term 
and strike out that proviso from the game law, not 
only will it have a tendency to preserve the wild game, 
but one branch of industry of the millionaire pot- 
hunter and duck peddler will be cut off, and he will 
be obliged to seek.a scanty livelihood hereafter by 
means of his experimental rice culture, his bank, his 
cotton press, his cotton factory business and his cot- 
ton dealings with country clients. 

“I cannot directly prove the fact that 1,500 ducks 
were killed at one time and 1,756 at another. The evi- 
dence comes to me by hearsay. It was told on the 
streets that a member of his party reported the first 
number, namely 1,500, and an employe ‘of his at the 
lake told me, in the presence of two others, that 1,756 
ducks had been shipped from there the day previous. 
The newspaper report about the 4oo killed by the 
Gates party speaks for itself. Judge Williams, of the 
Supreme Court, was a guest at the lake, and if report 


which .may eventually be thought intolerable. It will 
be a matter very forttinately settled on all acounts if 
the Legislature of Texas shall cut this Gordian knot 
by shutting off the sale of ducks, and so leaving the 
millionaire market hunter high and dry on the banks 
of Lake Surprise. 

Mr. John W. Gates, of Chicago, offered to buy Lake 
Surprise of Col. Moody during his visit the other 
week, but Col. Moody declined to entertain any sort 
of proposition. Mr. Gates has large business interests 
at Port Arthur, in eastern Texas. 

San Anronic, Texas. 


Michigan Game Laws. 


Curicaco, Ill., Feb. 6—The general stir up in the game 
laws of the State of Michigan goes merrily forward. It 
is singularly unfortunate that this grand State, so full 
of good shooting and fishing, should be so continually at 
the mercy of this juggling in the game laws. No sooner 
does Michigan get a good practical game law than there 
arises some element or other to break it down. No 
sooner does she get a good warden than there arises the 
political machine to oust him and put in his place some- 
one else. 

Much of this state of affairs can be gathered from 
comment in Michigan newspapers. A journal of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., contains the following communication from 
Mr. W. B. Mershon, who has always been very prominent 
in the work for good game laws and good protective 
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speaks truly was disappointed in not bringing away 
the ducks he killed, they being needed for export to 
the Northern markets. This, of course, I do not 
vouch for on personal knowledge.” 

It seems to be the unwritten law at Lake Surprise 
that any guest shooting there shall leave all his game. 
One Texas sportsman of considerable prominence, 
owner of his own yacht and proprietor of a consider- 
able business at Houston, was once a guest at this 
place, and killed three or four dozen ducks to his own 
gun. He was stopping on his own boat, and asked one 
of the Moody hunters to send out to the boat a pair 
of canvasbacks. The birds did not come as specified, 
but in their stead a pair of inferior ducks, which did not 
please the gentleman. Complaining to the market 
hunter, ‘he was advised by the latter that Mr. Moody 
had stated that he wanted the marketable birds left at 
the club house, since he thought that any man who 
had enjoyed the sport at Lake Surprise ought to be 
willing to let the owner have the products of his gun. 

There is always more than one side to almost any 
question, and I do not doubt that there is some per- 
sonal animus in much that has been written regarding 
this sequestration of the best ducking grounds of 
Texas. It is no doubt true that Col. Moody is hos- 
pitable and generous, and that he does not wholly en- 
tertain the attitude of a curmudgeon or cynic in re- 
gard to the privileges of this prolific shooting ground. 
Perhaps he acts according to his lights, and his lights 
may cause him to believe that the boundless killing 
and shipping of ducks is a commendable procedure 
upon his part. Perhaps he is one of those, and they 
are not a few, who think that the wild game of this 
great country is something which can never be ex- 
hausted, in short, that there will always be enough for 
all. Yet, after every excuse has been made for him, 
there seems no reason to doubt the truth of all these 
incidents related regarding him, or the accuracy of 
the figures given as to the extent of his market shoot- 
ing operations. It is to be added also that there is 
an undoubted sentiment in Texas, and one rapidly 
growing, against him and his duck preserve. It is 
something more than mere personal pique which pro- 
tests at high-handed appropriation of benefits which 
ought to belong to all, and at the persistent and un- 
limited violation of all those laws of restraint and 
moderation. upon which the future of our American 
game depends. There are verf many unpleasant de- 
tails which might be made public regarding incidents 
at Lake Surprise, incidents of violence and lawless- 
ness, of which, perhaps, the less said the better. All 
in ‘all, the situation is one which is not pleasant to a 
large part of the sportsmanship of thie State. and 
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principles in the State of Michigan. In his statement he 
makes the following remarks regarding politics in sport, 
remarks fully in line with the often expressed and con- 
current belief of the Forest AND STREAM: 

“I see by the Courier-Herald that the Game and Fish 
Protective Association indorsed Chas. L. Benjamin for 
State Game and Fish Warden. Now, I am a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. Benjamin, and I think he is a clever and 
able fellow, but I want to strongly protest against the 
Association lending itself to politics in game protection. 
If the indorsement had been made with the provision 
that if a politician or someone without any experience is 
tc be selected, then I would have heartily favored Mr. 
Benjamin, but I do think, as a game protective club, if it 
intends to be such, it ought to protest against making 
the office of game warden part of the political machine. 
It has been the custom for some time to use the office 
of State Game and Fish Warden as a reward for some 
political worker, without considering for one. minute 
whether he is a naturalist or a sportsman, or knows any- 
thing about the habits of birds and animals of the fields 
and forests -and fishes of the lakes and streams. I have 
done my utmost, and I believe it is the duty of every 
game protective enthusiast and true sportsman to use 
every effort to divorce the protection of game from poli- 
tics and have it done on its merits and in a practical and 
thorough way. There is nothing the matter with our 
game and fish laws, but there is a lot the matter with the 
enforcement of them. You never will stop the violations 
of these laws as long as the State Game and Fish Warden 
is given to understand that he and his deputies owe their 
first duty to the party, to the Governor who made the ap- 
pcintment, and to see that his political fences are mended 
and that the machine is kept up in every county, village 
and hamlet where they can use their influence and then 
if they have any spare time devote it to game and fish 
protection. 

“I say, if a thoroughly experienced man is not to be 
appointed, and if the Governor wants to recognize his 
political friends, then there is no one I would rather see 
have the office than Mr. Benjamin; but I do not believe 
our Fish and Game Protective Club should be. made the 
tool of the politicians. The meeting was held at an un- 
fortunate time, owing to so many other engagements of 
the members. I hope another meeting will be held soon, 
at which time the commercial fishermen will be present 
and state their wants, and see if the sportsmen cannot 
work together and help one another, and each be reason- 
able in their demands and work with the sole idea of pro- 
longing the supply of game and fish.” 

Mr. Mershon also advances in proper circles the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to a game law: 

“T shou a like to see an open season made for rail. he 


ginning September 20, letting it include plover. These 
birds all go at the first frost.’ I should like to see the 
15 days they propose in December stricken out. More 
birds can be killed in December than in all the other time 
together, and we have got to protect and restrict the 
killing more and more every year, for our supply is 
diminishing. - 

“I approve of making the limit on trout 7 inches and 
not over 50 being taken in any one day, nor over 75 away 
from any one stream, though the Fish Commission advo- 
cate making that limit 50. 

“Anything our legislators can do toward the enforce- 
ment of the law so as to make the game warden’s office 
more effective will be a step in the right direction. I 
think we should co-operate with the commercial fisher- 
men here as far as we can consistently do so and get 
their support, so as to do away with spring shooting 
entirely. 

“A non-resident coming here and shooting deer, if he 
pays a license, should be allowed to take one deer home 
with him. If they come here to shoot our birds, they 
should take out a license, not less than $10 nor over $23, 
for the season, though probably $10 or $15 would be 
enough, and they should be allowed to take home with 
them when they go not to exceed one-half dozen part- 
ridges or 20 quail. I should like to see a license on non- 
resident fishermen and allow them to take out of the 
State not to exceed 25 or 30 brook trout, all properly 
taken, if it can be legally done. 

“Above all things, I am opposed to the marketing of 
game. If the farmer will compare the prices of poultry 
now with what they were when game was in market, he 
will see his poultry brings him more money. The cry that 
the game is protected for a favored few is nonsense, for 
everyone has a right to take game legally and also a right 
to give it away to friends. Throw it open to market 
hunters, and there would be no game in a couple of years, 
and no one excepting the residents of large cities, who 
could pay a fancy price for it, would get it, and it would 
largely be smuggled out of the State for the New York 
and other high-priced markets. Detroit would get a 
share of it, and farmers would get no more, if as much, 
as they do now, and in two years no one would have any.” 

There is good sound sense in those closing words. 

It is very much to be hoped that something will be done 
toward restricting the catches of trout on the upper 
Michigan streams. Some of these streams are wonder- 
iully prolific and are beautiful angling streams as well. 
But neither they nor any other water of any size can 
withstand such drains as catches of 1,000, 1,500 or 2,000 
trout to the party. The best posted anglers and guides 
aiong the Au Sable river admit that the salvation of the 
Au Sable and its tributaries is the 50-fish, 8-inch limit. 
This same law extended to every stream in Michigan 
would work wholly for the good of the best interests of 

angling. E. Houcu. 

126 Hartrorp BuiLpins, Chicago. 


4 Thanksgiving Bag. 


To those of us who are not too old or too young 
to recall our boyhood days, the accompanying illustra- 
tion will appeal with a peculiar warmth, carrying us 
back to the long single-barrel of grandpap’s, the first 
cotton-tail, gray squirrel or chipmunk, to frosty morn- 
ings down along the “spring” back of the old crib 
house with- Neezer—him of no breed at all, just a dog, 
one that would go under the ice after a muskrat, run 
a rabbit, tree a squirrel, help find a dead bird or mind 
cows—just a dog—just a boy, both full of the love of 
hunt, when we, too, could pose in pride oblivious to 
the camera and the world, only looking for more. 

Many of us come by our love for nature and those 
things which a modern ingenuity has contrived to sim 
plify the taking of game by inheritance to a degree 
that, should we have had the “selection of an ances- 
try” we couldn’t have done better. I have heard it 
said “that the sportsman is born, not made,” and sure- 
ly observation would indicate that this well worn say- 
ing is largely true. 

By comparison, those days that are gone, but not 
beyond recall, look as though they might have been 
dull, but they were not. The boy of then and the boy 
of now are the same. Fred’s sensations as he sits be- 
neath that string of brant and ducks, are sweetly nat- 
ural and true to nature, and “he looks the part.” 

It happened at Chadwick’s, on Barnegat Bay, on 
Thanksgiving Day, that Mr. W. E. Ross and his son 
Fred, of Elizabeth. N. J., accompanied by Mr. E. W. 
3rown, endured the hardships of a gerfuine fireside 
(only) weather in their sharpies, waiting for a flight 
that it seemed never would come. Even the guide had 
retired from on watch, when the welcome honk, honk, 
honk of the goose broke upon the ears of the watchers 
in broken snatches, wind tossed and discordant, and a 
flock of geese decoyed. To six barrels five geese fell, 
and to this youth of seventeen belongs the credit of 
a pair. With Fourth of July weather now in their 
hearts they still watched and bagged thirteen ducks 
ere the sun had kissed the west. 

Fred comes by his gun instincts by absolute inheri- 
tance. What he has to learn about the use of the 
gun can easily be taught him by his father, and what 
is lacking there can be found just around the corner 
at his Uncle Charlie’s. These five geese weighed 68 
pounds. T. E: Batten. 


Paris Green and Game Birds. 


Orrent Pornt, N. Y., Feb. 6—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Last week Dr. Morton Grinnell stated that a 
dead quiil’s stomach had been found to contain “tor 
petato bugs” by Prof. Atwater. No wonder that quail 
died. Ten years ago I found a dead partridge lying in the 
grass within a few feet of a potato field which had been 
thoroughly sprinkled with paris green a few days before. 
This is the only partridge I ever saw in this village (dead 
or alive), with the exception of those brought here by 
our hunters who have visited and hunted outside of our 
village limits. I have no doubt that the partridge I 
found dead gorged itself with bugs which had previously 
gorged themselves with paris green. 

ie Unciz Dan. 
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Staten Island Enlisted} for’ the; War.- 


Port Ricumonp, Feb. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
When I returned from a trip “up the State” and took up 
Forest AND STREAM I was pained to see that a mildly 
satirical finger had been pointed at some of my metaphors 
eee in a “War-Cry” against game legislation—of a 

ind. 

Phosphorescent fossils have been remarked and “corus- 
cate” is “to shine.” 

Pshaw! Why stick on a mixed metaphor or two? 

Don’t try to turn our gaze away from the main point by 
carping at a little cross-eyed diction. 

Take your eyes for a moment from your study of “The 
Perfect Letter-Writer” and look at little old Staten 
Island. With little game and less incentive to protect it 
than any county in the State, it has a live protective asso- 
ciation, and our Assemblyman will present for passage 
eight bills which will secure protection for our game. 

We pay our money and we give our time, and that 
means something when quail for propagating are forty 
cents apiece and a buckwheat crop has to be raised 
specially for their sustenance. 

No, my dear Mr. Editor, you cannot distract our at- 
tention by criticising the lameness of our diction, when 
our discourse is oth--wise sound. 

We are for Game Protection and Game—and mighty 
little of the latter do we see either afield or on platters at 
national, State, local or private protective association 
dinners. 

It is seldom that Staten Island howis for herself, but 
once in a while she has just got to, and she deserves the 
chance and an audience, for while others are “going 
through the motions” we are working. War-Cry. 


Ticonderoga Gun Club. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

The Third Annual Planked Shad Dinner of the Ticon- 
deroga Gun Club, Incorporated, K. W. Y. A. A., will be 
held in the Colonial Banquet Hall of the Yale Club, No. 
30 West Forty-fourth street, New_York City, at 7:30 
sharp on the evening of March 6, Friday, the last week 
of the Sportsmen’s Show. This active organization of 
city and country sportsmen residing at Ticonderoga and 
in the large cities, and having grounds at Eagle Lake, in 
the land of Cooper’s Natty Bumpo and Uncas, as well as 
Israel Putnam, Rogers and other sportsmen and soldiers, 
will discuss some needed legislation relative to hunting 
and game preservation based upon the recent experiences 
of various of its members who have hunted in Essex 
county. All of the twelve hundred or so enrolied mem- 
bers of the K. W. Y. A. A. (Know What You Aim At), 
a voluntary association composed of very many hunters, 
guides and city sportsmen, will be welcome, and several 
guides have promised to be present at the dinner and 
give their views. The dinner will cost $1.25 without 
wine. A good time is expected. Further particulars and 
tickets from Peter Flint, Secretary, 150 Nassau street, 
Room 2012, New York City; or Paris Scott Russell, 
Treasurer, Hanover Bank Building, Nassau and Pine 
streets, New York City. 

We are pretty glad that owing to the steady words of 
caution reiterated by the press and by the work of our 
Association the number of persons who fost their lives 
in the Adirondacks while hunting deer last season was 
only three, and of these two were woodsmen or farmers. 
Only one death resulted from city carelessness. This is 
comforting and true. Peter FLInt. 


New Brunswick Visitors Get their Game. 


CuatHam, New Brunswick. — Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 was reported by quite a number of 
prominent newspapers of both the Upper and Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada as having said at the meeting 
of the North American Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation in Ottawa, when referring to this Province: 
“The game and fish laws of that Province are holding 
their own; big game are decidedly increasing, although 
sportsmen seldom secure the coveted moose and caribou 
heads.” 

What I really said was this: “There is an un- 
doubted increase of big game animals—particularly of 
moose and caribou. The sportsmen of both the United 
States and Great Britain are finding their way into our 
Province in larger numbers each succeeding season, and 
it is a rare thing for any hunter to fail in securing the 
coveted heads. If he does so, it is, in nine cases out of 
ten, not the fault of his guide, or of the game he fails to 
bring down.” 

You will perceive that the synopsis of what I said, as 
it appeared in the papers referred to, did New Brunswick 
a great injustice, to say nothing of the awkward position 
in which it placed me, as speaking for it at the time in 
regard to its wonderful game attractions, in which it is 
our pride that we stand second to no other part of 
Canada. 

If you will assist in correcting the error to which I re- 
fer I will be grateful. 

D. G. Sirs, 


Fishery Commissioner of the Province of New Brunswick. 


A Cougar Fight. 


Tue Northwest has probably furnished more cougar 
fights and encounters with wild animals than any other 
part of the United States. A successful cougar fight is 
never a dull reminiscence, particularly when a human be- 
ing gets his cougar. James McGinnis, who came from 
the Red River in northwest Canada, to the wilds of Cow 
Creek in southern Oregon, a few years back, had a very 
interesting cougar fight in the Cascade Mountains. 
McGinnis was an experienced hunter. He is of Scotch 
and Canadian stock and raised on the frontier and is now 
living on the south half of the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion in Washington. In his days of vigorous manhood he 
was a large, muscular, powerful man about six feet tall 
and weighed about 175 pounds, without carrying much 
fatty tissue. 

Shortly before his encounter with this cougar he had 
been thrown from a wild horse that he was breaking and 
received some injuries which required some medical 
treatment. To secure his medicine, he had to travel per- 





haps five or six miles to the doctor. On his first trip he 
noticed marly cougar signs along the trail which he had 
to travel. On his second visit to the drug store he con- 
cluded to carry. his rifle, and well for him that he did, or 
he should not now be living to tell about his cougar bat- 
tle, nor would he be able to show in evidence the four 
‘long cougat teeth taken from the mouth of his van- 
quished wild antagonist. McGinnis’ faithful old dog also 


was along and was no small factor in the final struggle. ° 


The cougar first attacked the dog, which made its escape 
in considerable terror. The savage brute then jumped at 
McGinnis, whose big rifle was rather heavy and his aim 
was rather hurried. In this way the bullet only grazed 
the cougar’s head and intensified its rage. While Mc- 
Ginnis was endeavoring to eject the spent cartridge, the 
mechanism of the rifle failed to work and before 
he could get it out the big cougar was at close quarters 
with him, tearing his clothes and clawing away at him. 
By a well directed blow of his fist under the jaw of the 
cougar he succeeded in turning the animal away from 
him a little way, and at this juncture of affairs the old 
dog, which Mac was lustily calling, had recovered his 
courage and got a hold of the cougar by the ear, and then 
they had some diversion of their own. While the dog 
and cougar were engaged the hunter managed to.get an- 
other cartridge in his rifle, and by the time the beast had 
disposed of the faithful old dog he again attacked Mc- 
Ginnis. So enraged was the cougar that it came right up 
with its mouth open and so closely that McGinnis shoved 
the rifle barrel into its mouth and blew its head off. The 
cougar, in biting the rifle, took the silver bead off the 
barrel. The animal was an old female and measured 
eight feet from tip to tip. Mac has the four cougar tear- 
ing teeth as trophies of his very serious but victorious 
encounter with a bad and hungry cougar. A.M 
Myers Fats, N. W. 


Detroit Sportsmen’s Show. 


Amonc the prominent exhibitors at the Sportsman’s 
Show now being held here are the following firms: 
\Wwinchester Repeating Arms Co., Parker bros., Sav- 
age Arms Co., Lefever Arms Co., Fletcher Hardware 
Co., Peters Cartridge Co., W. L. Marble, Truscott 
Launch Co., Hartford Rubber Co., Fisk Rubber Co., 
Michigan Steel Boat Co., Twentieth Century Co., U. 
M. C. Co., Detroit Canoe & Oar Works, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Diamond Rubber Co., A. J. Reach & Co., 
Smith Trading Post Co., Veeder Manufacturing Co., 
Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., New Departure Bell 
ts R. & F. Corbin, Farrand Organ Co., Grinnell 

ros. 

The gallery is reserved for the use of the first an- 
nual bench show to be given in connection with the 
sportsmen’s exhibition. tT. B.S. 

Derrort, Feb. 8. 


A Large Adirondack Buck. 


_Forest, Fish anp Game Commission.—Albany, N. 
Y¥., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your readers 
may be interested in a report which has come to 
this office relative to the killing of an unusually 
large deer. The animal, which weighed 415 pounds, was 
shot by William Coulter at Johnsburg, N. Y. Inquiries 
made by this office have resulted in letters from several 
reputable residents of the locality who will attest the 
fact that the deer weighed as stated, and further say that 
it was the largest they have ever seen. 

Joun D. Wars, Secretary. 


Sea and River Sishing. 
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The Stocking of Inland Waters with 
Black Bass. 


BY S. T. BASTEDO. 


A paper read before the North American Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

Turis is a subject which I must treat chiefly by the aid 
of such light as I have obtained in the discharge of my 
official duties, rather than as the result of special observa- 
tion and investigation otherwise ; and my paper will there- 
fore of necessity be more a relation of the work as it has 
been conducted in this Province than a treatment of the 
question from a technical or scientific standpoint. 

The work of re-stocking the inland waters of Ontario 
with black bass on an extensive scale is of but recent 
origin. It is recorded that bass were transplanted by the 
Dominion Government as long ago as 1873, and have been 
transplanted at irregular intervals since; but the in- 
stances are few, and the work does not seem to have been 
prosecuted to any considerable extent or with any special 
vigor, for only incidental references are made to it in the 
official reports. It appears to have been treated merely 
as an incident of what presumably was considered more 
important, or at least more necessary, work, the propaga- 
tion of the greater food fishes—the trout and whitefish. 
The Provincial Government, while the dispute with the 
Dominion Government as to the ownership of the fisheries 
remained unsettled, probably felt a difficulty in doing more 
than grant- pecuniary aid to localities which were under- 
taking a little stocking on their own account. But, be 
this as it may, no systematized or organized plan was in- 
augurated or carried into execution by the Province until 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of England 
had decided that the fisheries were the property of the 
Province, and the Province had assumed the duties which 
the committee determined belonged to it, and had organ- 
ized a department. The fact was at once appreciated by 
the Ontario Government that our inland waters could be 
made a fruitful and lasting source of profit and ure 
to our people if good fishing could established and 
maintained therein, and that it was manifestly a public 
duty to put’ forth every effort for the ishment o 
that great end, and as i 
all, of the inland lakes and 


adapted to the black bass. It is well known given 
a fair ch a few pair will in a short time te the 
waters in which they are placed, their ity being 
great, and their habit of protecting their young insuring 
them immunity to a great extent from the depredations 
of other fish; consequently a relatively large number 
reach maturity; they will thrive under conditions where 
the brook trout could not exist, and in water of a much 
higher temperature; and they can be successfully intro- 
duced into waters in which they are not indigenous. 
These, and other reasons, seemed to indicate the black 
bass to be the ideal fish with which to re-stock our 
waters; and the most practical, successful and speedy 
means of accomplishing this, having regard to the success 
which had signalized the work already referred to, to 
transplant the parent fish. Many lakes in the sparsely set- 
led districts are already n2turally well stocked, and it was 
suggested that these waters migh be drawn upon for 
stocking waters which had become more or less depleted 
in the older and settled portions. But such a policy was 
open to objection, because these lakes would in turn, it 
might reasonably be expected, soon themselves become 
popular as a resort for anglers and tourists. Besides, they 
were so difficult of access, and so far from railway com- 
munication that the primitive means of transportation 
which would have to be adopted would be tedious and 
expensive, and accompanied by so much loss as to make 
it impossible to enter upon the work as extensively and 
as economically as would be desirable and necessary to 
meet the demand which was known to exist. The depart- 
ment therefore felt that such a plan could not be enter- 
tained—that the fish would have to be obtained from 
waters where a minimum of opposition would be raised 
to their removal, where they could be obtained in large 
numbers, and convenient to railway points. Such points 
having been located upon one or more of our great lakes, 
ihe next matter to be considered was that of rapid trans- 
portation. The Province was not yet prepared to build 
a car for the purpose, and therefore the Government ap- 
proached the railways, which it was oat would be 
interested in the work, with a view to obtaining their 
active co-operation to the extent of fitting up and placing 
at the disposal of the department a car for the — 
of carrying the fish, bearing in mind that in some of the 
States the railways had co-operated in that way. A well- 
known passenger agent has observed: “What would the 
interior travel amount to if no effort was made to keep up 
the supply of fish and game? It is not to be supposed 
for an instant that persons are going to our interior just 
to see what the rivers and lakes look like. It is, of 
course, for the pleasure derived in the way of sport inci- 
dent to the catching of fish and the hunting of game.” 
It was not suggested that a car on anything like so elab- 
orate a scale as some of the United States fish cars should 
be provided, but merely that a superannuated passenger 
or express coach should be adapted for purpose. 
Ultimately. it was found that a greater part of the work, 
or that which, in the opinion of the department, should 
first be done, was at points to be reached the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and therefore the matter of the construc- 
tion of the car was thoroughly gone into with representa- 
tives of that road. Their willingness to co-operate was 
graciously and readily expres a plan was prepared, 
and the car was equipped. Originally a first-class passen- 
ger coach, it is divided into sections, with a passageway 
down the middle. A double door in the center on either 
side is provided for convenience in loading and unloading, 
taking on ice, etc. There are ten tanks, besides two com- 
partments for ice. The tanks are lined with heavy gal- 
vanized iron, and are so constructed that the water may 
treely circulate from one tank to the other. The car is 
charged from a railway hydrant or tank en route. At one 
end of the car is a double lower and upper berth, a Iava- 
tory and a compartment for storing the various utensils 
in use. The fish are taken by seines and in pound nets 
under contract, which provides that they be delivered on 
the car. The Government pays for the catching and load- 
ing of the fish, the railway company furnish the car and 
practically free transportation, and the fish are distributed 
at the point of destination by interested parties under the 
supervision of the Government overseers. During the 
first season (1901) in a few weeks’ time nearly 10,000 
adult bass ranging from 12 to 20 inches in length were 
deposited in some 18 different lakes and rivers, a ter 
number than had theretofore been introduced in the 
Province’s whole history. The bulk of these fish were de- 
posited before they had spawned that year. __ 
The main essentials to successful transportation are (1) 
healthy and vigorous stock, and (2) unceasing attention 
while in transit. The water should be changed as often 
as possible, kept at a proper temperature, and frequently 
oxygenated. The latter is done by means of a hand pump. 
Our attendant in charge of the car has been much inter- 
ested in and most devoted to the work. The success of 
our operations so far may be characterized as almost phe- 
nomenal. The fish have been transported in some cases 
nearly 400 miles; 850 was the largest number carried at 
any one time, with a loss of only ten per cent; 720 were 
carried 225 miles with a loss of not more than two per 
cent. Of course, without the car we should have been 
unable to pursue the work with anything like the success 
that has attended it. Where the car has been hauled over 
other systems than the G. T. R., this has been done - 
tuitously, and at times special service has been furnished. 
The most convenient way to distribute the fish where 
there is a steamboat plying on the lake or waters to be 
stocked we have found to be from a scow towed along- 
side the steamboat. Upon the scow are placed a sufficient 
number of tanks or barrels to conveniently hold the fish 
without crowding. Flat bottomed boats, where these ean 
be obtained, answer admirably. For carrying fish or- 
dinary washtubs (new of course) are considered much 
better than cans or pails, as more can be carried at a time. 
A few inches of water should be placed in the tub. In 
transferring the bass to the water, we place a dozen or 
so, as may be desired, in the tub and dump them quickly 
but carefully at suitable spots. This plan we find prefer- 
able to depositing with - nets, as the fish are not so 
likely to become separa We know the parental in- 
stinct is very strongly developed in the bass, and why not 
the social habit and other domestic qualities also? 
Discretion is of course exercised in regard to the waters 
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at one time had been inhabited by speckled trout, on the 
ground that it should have been re-stocked with trout in- 
stead of bass, or the trout remaining therein given the 
protection which would have resulted in their increase in 
due time. The waters referred to are waters which are 
being extensively visited: by holiday makers. They are 
clamoring for fish. The'tesidents desired that we stock 
with fish that would re-establish themselves in the short- 
est possible. time, and afford sport during July and 
August. They said: “There may be trout in the lake, 
but we cannot get them; we want a fish that will bite dur- 
ing July and August, otherwise people will not come here; 
let us have bass.” The council of the municipality unan- 
imously appropriated a sum to assist in the work, realiz- 
ing its importance; and bass were accordingly put in. 

Of course we do not approve of putting bass into 
streams or small bodies of water which are inhabited by 
brook trout, or into waters where there would be a possi- 
bility, however remote, of restoring the trout fishing; but 
in large bodies of water several hundred acres in extent, 
in which the trout are practically exterminated, and which 
we wish to stock with the greatest possible expedition, I 
claim that bass are the proper fish. The opponents of 
bass may also be too apprehensive with regard to the 
effect on trout which the stocking of large bodies of water 
with bass will have. Henshall, in his “More About the 
Black Bass,” says: “The black bass gets the best of other 
game fish, not by devouring the fishes themselves, but by 
devouring their food. For this reason, more than any 
other, they should not be introduced into the same waters 
with brook trout.” On this point I should like to men- 
tion that I am acquainted with a gentleman who has a 
fishing preserve in Muskoka, it which he tells me he has 
trout and bass, and that they dre thriving equally well; 
that the trout are not holding their own, but are in- 
creasing rapidly. He showed me last season three trout 
taken in his preserve which measured 1934, 19/2 and 1834 
inches respectively, the largest of which weighed three 
pounds. He had frequently, he said, opened bass to ascer- 
tain upon what they were feeding, and had never in a 
single instance found a trout. The food consisted prin- 
cipally of crawfish, minnows and perch, which abound in 
these waters. The preserve comprises 500 acres. There 
are no screens to prevent the trout and bass from inter- 
mingling. I have also been told that in some of the lakes 
along the St. John Railway in Quebec bass and brook 
trout have naturally and always co-existed. 

There are some who look with contempt upon the black 
bass as a game fish. Indeed, I remember hearing a dele- 
gate at the Montreal meeting say that a man would not be 
seen going up a back street in his country with a string of 
bass. There are many, however, who consider the bass 
quite the peer of the brook trout. Henshall speaks of the 
salmon as a king, the brook trout as a courtier, and the 
‘black bass “in his wirescent cuirass and spring crest as 
a doughty warrior whose prowess none can gainsay. He 
is plucky, game, brave and unyielding to the last when 
hooked. He has the arrowy rush and vigor of the trout, 
“the untiring strength and bold leap of the salmon, while 
he has a system of fighting tactics peculiarly his own. He 
will rise to the artificial fly as readily as the salmon or 
the brook trout under the same conditions. I consider 
him, inch for inch and pound for ‘pound, the gamiest fish 
that swims. The royal salmon and the lordly trout must 
yield the palm to a black bass of equal weight.” 

Parker Gilmore, an English authority, whose writings 
appear over the nom de plume of “Ubique,” and whose 
statements on sporting subjects are received everywhere 
without question, has this to-say of the black bass: “I 
fear it will be almost heresy to place the black bass on a 
par with the trout, but I am bold and will go further. I 
consider he is the superior of the two. He is equally 
good as an article of food, is much stronger, and is untir- 
ing in his efforts to escape when hooked.” Many other 
recognized authorities might be quoted to the same effect. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the relative merits of the trout and bass as game fish. I 
have myself been a bass fisherman for many years, and I 
have enjoyed to the full the exciting sport it has always 
afforded, for in our cold waters the bass are most active 
and vigorous. I have also whipped the far-famed Nepi- 
gon, which many have declared, and properly so, to be the 
finest trout stream in the world; and I should not like to 
say that the black blass is the peer of the trout as found 
in the Nepigon. But I think I have supplied testimony 
sufficient to satisfy the most exacting sportsman that if 
the waters of Ontario are not being stocked with the 
gamiest of fresh water fishes, we are introducing the next 
best, and certainly one which none can honestly despise; 
and the only one, I may say, which under existing condi- 
tions we are able to utilize, as the Government has at 
present no brook trout hatcheries and no resources upon 
which we can draw for trout. 

I shall not attempt either to discuss in detail what ap- 
pear to me to be the relative advantages and disadvant- 
ages of stocking in the manner which we have been 
adopting and that of pond culture and the introduction of 
the fry. Each no doubt has its advantages in some 
respects, and each its drawbacks. Indeed, I think that 
better results could be attained where practicable by a 
combination of the two. Especially would this be so in 
the case of small lakes and rivers where a full carload 
would not be required, and to which a can of fry could be 
readily dispatched, and there are a great many such places 
in this Province. The work could probably also be car- 
ried on to a later period. But it is gratifying to us to 
know that the success of transplanting the parent fish 
has been demonstrated wherever they have been intro- 
duced. As I have already intimated, lakes which were 
stocked some few years before a department was estab- 
lished, now afford excellent fishing; and those into which 
bass have since been introduced are said by our officers to 
be literally swarming with the young of these fish. But 
pond culture would appear to be yet in the experimental 
stage, judging by the reports of States which are propa- 
gating in that way, and I have therefore refrained from 
recommending any appropriation for the construction of 
ponds until the results of pond culture appear more cer- 
tain. Michigan, I suppose, has more nearly solved the 
difficulty than any other State. But even from that State 
I have a communication in which the writer says he has 
for 20 years or more given the black bass considerable 
attention, and that the result of his own experiment, and 
what he can learn from others, is that he is “pot ep- 


~ thusiastic on the subject of raising black bass for stocking 
other waters for many reasons, one of them being that a 
given number of adult fish will not produce one half as 
many fry-in artificial ponds as in the wild state. They 
spawn too late in season in the artificial ponds to be of 
any ‘use. The fry must .be planted before they are 
properly weaned, or as soon as they begin to eat, as the 
young bass do not take kindly to liver or other artificial 
food, as in the case of brook trout. There are many other 
reasons equally good on which to base the statement that 
all that has been accomplished in the experiments is to 
demonstrate the necessity of giving the black bass the 
necessary protection during the spawning season. I firmly 
believe that Dame Nature has done about everything that 
can be done for them.” 

In: lieu of the construction of ponds, I have thought 
of recommending the experiment of screening off small 
areas at appropriate points on the shores of lakes which 
we are desirous of stocking, and placing therein a few 
breeders. The fish would then spawn naturally and with- 
out disturbance, the parent fish could be removed when 
desired, and the fry when old enough could swim out into 
the lake. The mesh of the screen could be fine enough to 
prevent the encroachment of other fish, and_ strong 
enough to withstand the force of the sea. The cost 
would be a mere bagatelle. At the end of the season the 
screens could be packed away for use again. An almost 
unlimited number of pens could be so erected. I have 
never heard of the experiment being tried, and I should 
like to hear an expression of opinion as to the idea. 

I do not know that I need relate to a gathering such as 
this the manifest benefits which will accrue to the whole 
community from having our inland waters well stocked 
with fish. It goes without saying that every dollar spent 
in the work will be returned to the people manifold by the 
thousands of persons whom good fishing will attract. 

The recently inaugurated work has been confined to 
those waters where tourists have congregated in largest 
numbers, and where the drain has been heaviest, but it 
may be extended until all our suitable waters are in a 
condition to afford the greatest amount of pleasure 
to the angler. This, of course, cannot be accomplished 
without an active public sentiment to uphold the depart- 
ment in requiring a strict observance of our laws. To 
promote the creation of such a sentiment, we have en- 
couraged the formation of anglers’ associations, as it is 
believed that these may exercise a potent influence in that 
direction. But our legislation prohibiting the taking of 
bass with nets, and their sale, will no doubt prove the 
most effective safeguard for their preservation. It has 
greatly removed the incentive to take the fish illegally. 


Caviar. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 
The suggestion contained in your editorial of Januar 
24, that our declining caviar industry may, in a measure, 
be revived by a resort to fish_roes other than the stur- 
geon’s, impresses me as being of such value that I am 
impelled to crave space for its fuller discussion. The 
third volume of a publication entitled “Industries of Rus- 
sia,” printed and published at St. Petersburg, states that 
the total exports of Russian caviar for 1891 were 208,865 
pouds, of which only 29,699 were of sturgeon caviar. In 
the Ural fishery the amounts of sturgeon caviar and that 
of other fish produced in 1890 were nearly the same, but 
in 1900 were greatly disproportioned, the sturgeon out- 
put being but six per cent. of the whole, or 6,060 pouds 
eut of 100,309, the poud being 36% pounds. The Baltic 
product in 1891 was 750 pouds, of which 500 was salmon 
caviar. It will be conceded that what the Russians ac- 
complish we can, also; but their creation of a_ highly 
profitable industry out of what we discard as offal is a 
manifestation of superior enterprise not complimentary 

to our people. 

The greater portion of the Russian product of caviar 
is from a miscellaneous variety of fish, that’ from the 
perch, roach, chub, etc., being red; that from the bream, 
yellow; while that from the sturgeon is generally dark, 
sometimes black. In the Kouban district of the Azoff 
Sea fishery, from 500,000 to 700,000 pounds of perch 
caviar is made annually, the miscellaneous fish caviars, 
which, besides those mentioned, are inclusive of the carp, 
kefali or mullet, etc., being marketed largely in Turkey, 
Greece and other countries of the eastern Mediterraneaii. 
There are two methods df preparing the sturgeon caviar, 
both initiated by forcing the roe through a sieve whereby 
the encompassing egg membranes are separated from their 
contents; in short, the eggs are shelled. In the choice 
or so-called fresh variety, the resulting material is slight- 
ly salted and put in tin cans in which it will not keep 
long save at a low temperature. The other kind, or 
pressed caviar, is preserved in strong brine, then put 
in bags and subjected for a number of days to extreme 
pressure, much of the moisture being by such means 
eliminated. This inferior caviar is put up in cans by Lon- 
don dealers and labeled “Russian Caviar.” The Ameri- 
can product, likewise assuming to be Russian, is prepared 
differently from either of the foregoing methods. About 
1875 a New York dealer initiated the domestic caviir 
preserving industry by canning the roe and subjecting it 
to the same cooking process by which all tinned fruits, 
vegetables and meats are preserved, great heat being 
necessary to destroy the germs of decomposition, and 
such method has since been followed. As a necessary re- 
sult the flavor differs from the foreign, and our product 
so canned would meet with scant recognition abroad, 
our caviar exports being salted and shipped in kegs with 
German salt imported for that purpose. It will thus be 
seen that the American palate has been educated to the 
appreciation of a peculiar preparation, one that is not ac- 
ceptable to the lovers of true caviar, which article it 
nevertheless assumes to be. 

Russia’s chief deligacy, the supreme delight of her 
epicures, is the caviar of the white sturgeon in its fresh- 
est possible state. The cold storage preparation first 
alluded to cannot be retailed in New York at a reason- 
able profit except at rate of five dollars a pound, and 
bears the same relation to the genuinely fresh product 
that cold storage eggs bear to those newly laid. From 
the time of Queen Catherine each successive occupant of 
the imperial palace has been the earliest possible re- 
cipient of the first fruits of the caviar fishery; it is the 


Czar’s perquisite, and the tribute is gladly paid. For the 





general marketing of this tidbit the Cossacks of the Don 
keep in readiness their fastest horses and speed them, 
burdened with the precious roe, to the nearest railway 
station>’ Tank cars are also in use which convey the fish 


‘alive to St. Petersburg and Moscow, where they are 


killed, and thus the dawning life they bear may reach the 
consumer ere its palpitations cease. Taxed with the 
charges of over a thousand miles of expensive transporta- 
tion, the cost, except to the wealthy, is prohibitive, and 
this superlative quality of caviar is necessarily obtainable, 
cutside of its district of production, only in the large 
cities of the empire. The other form of fresh caviar is 
extensively exported to Germany and elsewhere on the 
continent, the perversion of the American palate render- 
ing its appreciation difficult, some of our countrymen ex- 
pressing a preference for their accustomed hard grained, 
cooked and canned product. Such instances of palatal 
education are upon every hand; indeed, it has been 
plausibly maintained that every alimentary substance, 
apart from the infant’s maternal nourishment, is at first 
accepted with indifference or repelled with aversion. It 
is, therefore, idle to say that the public cannot be induced 
to eat caviar prepared from miscellaneous fish; given 
time, its favor can certainly be won, for many years 
elapsed before the cooked caviar approved itself. If, from 
out the hundreds of tons of salmon roe that are annually 
thrown away at the Pacific Coast canneries, there was 
put upon the market a product labeled “Salmon Caviar,” 
there can be no reasonable doubt that its ultimate popu- 
larity would be established. The caviar that the Russians 
make from the Baltic salmon is locally consumed; but 
if for centuries its earliest product had been annually 
hurried to the imperial table its fame would have greatly 
extended its vogue. Perhaps it would be too much to 
assume that the superiority of the salmon’s flesh over that 
of the sturgeon extends also to its roe. Sturgeon meat 
has little of the fishy taste common to the finny tribe, 
and there may be some peculiarity of the creature that 
gives its roe a distinctive excellence. Again, it may be 
largely an habituation of the public palate to its accus- 
temed delicacy that bars the adoption of a similar pro- 
duct. Not improbably the sturgeon caviar was the first 
made by reason of the great size of the fish (individuals 
occasionally reaching 1,200 pounds) insuring the most 
abundant supply, the largeness of the grains also facilitat- 
ing the preparation and improving the appearance of the 
product. Having intrenched itself in popular favor, it is 
only the exhaustion of the supply that will insure the 
adoption of a substitute. Time was when the sturgeon 
of the Volga were captured for their roe and isinglass 
alone, the remainder of the carcass being discarded as 
offal, for the meat was lightly valued. Now it is other- 
wise, the fish has become a valuable prize, and a large 
rce-laden individual a veritable bonanza. While the con- 
tinued observance of the admirable regulations restrict- 
ing the fishery may indefinitely prolong its life, it cannot 
supply an ever increasing demand. As the figures herein 
quoted show, it is the caviar output from other fishes than 
the-sturgeon that maintains the volume of Russian pro- 
duction, and but for such substitution a famine would 
be at hand. Such a famine now confronts us at home, 
for the exhaustion of the fishery is nigh, its reconstitu- 
tion hopeless, and the sole alternative therefore the adop- 
tion of an analogous preparation. 

The best American caviar is from the lake sturgeon 
(A. rubicundus), the next is that from the common At- 
laniic sturgeon (A. sturio), then follows that from the 
Pacific sturgeon (A. transmontanus). The extreme 
scaicity of roe has of late years impelled a resort to 
another species, the shovel nose sturgeon of the Missis- 
sipti (A. scaphirhyncus); its caviar is the poorest of 
all, being objectionable in taste and odor, and the grains 
sma.!, but nevertheless has commanded recently 75 to 
So cents a pound. As the price rises the hunt for the few 
remaining fish becomes keener, for the reward is ample, 
the product of a single Delaware fish may net, at present 
prices, $70. Less than a score of years ago the sturgeon 
fishery was initiated upon the Columbia River, immense 
numbers of the fish being captured with great revolving 
wheels, the destructive engines, actuated by the current, 
flinging them out of the water. Many tons of fish 
weighing less than fifty pounds were thrown back into 
the stream, their bodies serving only to contaminate its 
waters. The story of one ravaged river may be said to 
be the story of all, for ere the utilization of the roe the 
fish, in eastern rivers, as well as the great lakes, were 
regarded more.or less as a nuisance. 

When the first shipment of American caviar was made 
in the late 60’s to Europe, where it brought but 2 cents 
a pound, the delicacy was unknown and unappreciated 
at home. For some years the price remained at from 10 
to 15 cents a pound, and the cheapness of the product 
tended to popularize it in Germany among people to 
whom the price of the superior Russian article was pro- 
hibitive. It became also a frequent feature of the free 
lunch counters in New York saloons, the cheaper resorts 
being often supplied with spoiled caviar unfit for ship- 
ment abroad. In this way the delicacy became known to 
the American public, and the free lunch counter should 
render equal introductory service with the ,fish caviars 
the manufacture of which is herein advocated. 

Some effort has been made in this direction; garfish 
eggs have been tried, and, though of good size, are insipid 
and of objectionable odor. The most successful substi- 
tute yet found seems to be shad eggs, which have been 
mixed with the sturgeon’s, but with an obvious impair- 
ment of the quality of the caviar so formed. The product 
of sturgeon caviar in the United States and Canada in 
1808 was 2,800 kegs of from 125 to 160 pounds each. Of 
these, 500 kegs entered into domestic consumption, the 
remainder being exported, but the diminution of the 
product, the higher cost, threatens to extinguish nex: 
year’s foreign demand. : 

Norwegians make cod caviar by subjecting the rve 
to a slight fermentation and then placing the product in 
tightly sealed one pound glass jars. In Germany caviar 
is made from the pike, pickled with salt and citric acid, 
then flavored with lemon and tightly sealed. Norway’s 
development of her fish delicacy trade was well demon- 
strated by her exhibit at the great International Fishery 
Exposition at St. Petersburg last year. A tempting array 
of preserved preparations was displayed, crab soups as 
well as those of various fishes, hashed fish in thick soup, 
divets fish sauces, Gabelbissen (bits of a species of 


gurnard), smoked sprats, herrings in oil or tomato sauce, 
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cooked herring, fish puddings, fish cakes in wine sauce, 
cooked halibut, smoked and canned salmon, mackerel, 
baked and smoked, ditto hashed in oil, mackerel roe, fish . 
hash with crab sauce, etc. 

The variety of the foregoing preparations is sufficient 
evidence of the pe of this branch of fish industry; 


but with the view of insuring its utmost development, the 
Government has established a school at Bodo, a town op- 
posite the Lofoden Islands, the center of the Norwegian 
fisheries. At this institution experiments are constantly 
under way, invoiving new methods of preserving fish and 
fish products, or of the manufacture of new compounds, 
the pupils being instructed as to the accepted processes, 
and taking part in those that are purely experimental. 
Some of these latter are curious; for instance, the 
preparation of cod heads as a simulation of canned 
lobster, and of cod livers as a suggestion of goose-liver 
paste, or paté de foie gras. Neither article is as yet suffi- 
ciently tested, and, therefore, is not on the market. Cod 
heads have long been utilized in Norway as cattle fodder; 
indeed, there was formerly a herd of cows upon Cape 
Cod that subsisted upon fish refuse. Both instances 
afford evidence that the bovine, as well as the human 
palate, is susceptible of education, and it is to be hoped 
that the latter, in view of the lobster’s threatened ex- 
tinction, may be tickled into an acceptance of cod heads. 
Other preparations are fish meal from haddock, clean and 
white, fish tripe (stomachs) in brine, also the same 
smoked or dried. 

This institution promises excellent results, not only 
from the general training of its pupils, but also in devis- 
ing uses of waste products as well as improvements in 
existing methods of fish utilization. The question of the 
profitable disposition of the myriad roes, livers, etc., now 
wasted in American fisheries would probably be solved by 
the establishment of a similar experimental station upon 
our coast. In its absence we may trust that our manu- 
facturers will assume its functions, the path is revealed 
te them, they have only to master the processes so profit- 
ably employed abroad. A. H..Gouraup. 





In Southern Watirs. 


THE channel bass had been biting but indifferently for 
a week past, and with little hopes for any luck I took my 
rod, cast-net and tackle box and made my way to the 
pier. This is constructed solely for the benefit of anglers 
(and incidentally the profit of the owners). It runs out 
200 feet into the ocean, and at high tide has seven or eight 
feet of water beneath it. 

When half way to the end I stopped and reconnoitered 
for bait. Directly below me, and in about a foot of water, 
I saw a school of small mullet. A quick estimate of the 
distance, a bit too quick it proved to be, and out went the 
ret. A “water haul,” as the natives say. Imprecations 
and preparations for another cast. This time I was more 
successful, for on shaking out the net I found a dozen or 
so. of the little fellows, averaging four or five inches in 
length. This size I have found by experience to be the 
best lure for the channel bass. Other and far better 
fishermen claim that a piece of full grown mullet, cut 
crossways and about two inches in length, is more apt to 
tempt the epicurean tastes of the bass; but to be expres- 
sive, if not elegant, “you must show me.” Satisfied with 
my bait I continued my walk to the end of the pier. 

As you may know to your sorrow and expense, salt 
water is most destructive to all articles not impervious to 
rust, so the first thing that I do in making my prepara- 
tions is to oil all rod joints and exposed nickel parts with 
some good gun oil to keep them from corroding and later 
prevent them from being taken apart. After seating my 
reel and running the line through the guides, I attach the 
sinker, a patent diamond-shaped one weighing about five 
ounces. Here again do many anglers differ from me, pre- 
ferring the round shape, as it allows the bait to roll with 
the surf, and hence, they claim, attracting the fish more 
than it would were it to remain stationary. This advan- 
tage is more than offset, to my mind, by the frequent re- 
casting necessitated, which is so annoying and requires so 
much time. There is a swivel at the top of the sinker, 
and through this I run my line, without trying it, for 
when a big fish is hooked he can make his rushes with- 
out having to drag the heavy sinker through the water. 

Next the hook. Here I pause and ask myself whether 
1 want to take the time to land the shirks which one is 
almost sure to hook if fishing for bass, or let them go on 
their way with hook and a fond farewell. If I decide 
upon the former course, as I did the day I write of, I at- 
tach an O’Shaughnessy hook, called by them “tarpon,” and 
as large as many anglers use when fishing for the “silver 
king.” This hook has a three foot wire snell connected 
at both ends with a swivel to keep the line from un- 
twisting. If a wire snell be not used the chances are 
ten to one that the shark, if hooked, will never be seen, 
for unless hooked in the corner of the mouth their teeth 
will instantly cut the heaviest line. The last move before 
making the preliminary cast is to attach the bait. The 
mullet, which has been kept alive in a bait pail, is hooked 
through the skin, just above the dorsal fin. The skin is 
very tough and will not tear unless roughly handled. 

A cast of 100 feet, and I sat down to await develop- 
ments. Hardly had the bait touched the bottom when a 
gentile, steady pull warned me to be up and doing. I gave 
him an answering pull and the sport began. The barb 
went deep, for as mad a rush I never saw a bass make; 
100, 150 yards of line, and still he kept going. Only the 
high places were touched on that first rush. I had begun 
to fear for my rod, when as suddenly as he started he 
stopped. Thinking that he had expended his strength, I 
commenced to work him in. About 25 feet of the way 
were traversed, and then that heart damaging experience 
—slack. I thought.he had left for parts unknown, and 
was giving him a fitting send-off, when a little jerk told me 
he was still there. Straight toward me he came, and as 
fast as he had gone out. My wrist ached from the exer- 
tion of turning that reel crank. He was almost to the 
pilings before he turned, and then another dash of 40 
or 50 yards. His stopping place seemed to please him, 
for there he stayed. I could not induce him to another 
foot, and so had to resort to that process Seaaes as 
“pumping.” It would of course be impossible to reel a 
fish of that weight toward one, so the only alternative is 
to drop the point ef the red directly toward the fish. 


press on the leather thumb brake, and lift the point in 
the air; then by again dropping the point of the rod, and 
reeling in the slack, it is comparatively easy, by often 
repating this method of procedure, to work a very large 
fish toward the boat or pier. ; 

‘Little by ‘little I “pumped” him in, every foot of the 
way contested, until I could see him almost directly be- 
low me. One more wild rush and the fight was practical- 
ly over, for an occasional little jerk was all the resistance 
offered until I had him beached high and dry. It is neces- 
sary to beach a fish of more than ten or twelve pounds, 
for the pier, even at high tide, is ten feet above the water. 
This requires the use of a gaff with a 14 foot handle, and 
correspondingly awkward to manipulate. If fishing alone, 
as was the,case on this occasion, I have found it almost 
impossible to hold a large fish against the force of the 
breakers with one hand and wield a long heavy gaff with 
the other. 

After extracting the hook, I weighed my fish. An even 
35 pounds, and as he lay there in the sun he would have 
made a beautiful photograph. Unfortunately I have no 
camera with me on this trip, and so have missed many 
opportunities of taking good subjects that I will always 
regret. 

The channel bass resembles in shape his fresh water 
cousin. He is of a reddish gold color, white belly, and 
has a black spot the size of a dime just above the tail. 
Certainly a most beautiful fish. 

But there were more like him in the surf, so I hastened 
back to the pier. 

A new bait was attached and I cast again. A very few 
minutes and another strike was telegraphed up the line, 
but different from the former. A sharp, quick jerk, the 
butt from me, and then a rush to the top. Clear out of the 
water jumped a shark, shaking his head as he broke. He 
looked a good bit larger than I cared to see, for I pic- 
tured myself gazing at a shattered rod minus some 200 
yards of line. Contrary to my expectations he did not 
offer as strong a fight as the bass I had just landed. His 
one airing seemed to satisfy him, for down to the bottom 
he went, and there he stayed for some minutes, despite 
my efforts to raise him. Time after time I used as much 
strength as I thought the rod could stand, but all to no 
purpose. After satisfying myself that I was playing a 
losing game, I sat down and awaited developments that 
the shark should make. Eventually he started off, but 
very slowly. Ten yards of this and he stopped again. 
lor over half an hour he kept these tactics up, until my 
patience was completely exhausted. I decided to force the 
fighting, even at cost of rod, reel and line; so bracing the 
butt of the rod under a convenient railing, and using 
every particle of strength at my command, I lifted. Up 
to the surface he came, but the second I relaxed down he 
went. Time after time I brought him up, but each time 
1e went down again. Eventually it told on him, and 45 
minutes from the time he was hooked he lay exhausted on 
the top of the water. 

There was no manner of weighing so large a fish, and 
I was forced to be satisfied with measurements: 7% feet 
from tip to tip. I had great difficulty in extracting the 
heok, for he had swallowed it with eight inches of the 
snell. 

After completing this most disagreeable task, I re- 
turned once more to the end of the pier. Again I cast, 
and again a strike; this time a bass. And so it went for 
four or five hours, until I was completely exhausted, and 
only too glad to answer the summons to luncheon. I had 
tuken nine bass, the smallest weighing 12 pounds and the 
largest 35; five sharks ranging in length from 314 to 7% 
teet. 

When I remember that this was done with a six foot 
steel rod, and of the entire number of fish hooked only 
three were lost. I shall always think of it as one of the 
finest half day’s sport with salt water fish that I have 
ever experienced. 

It may seem to some that I have stretched a point when 
I relate of landing a 7!4 foot shark with a No. 22 Bristol 
steel rod. But there were many witnesses who will verify 
these statements. And then again it must be remembered 
that all fish are not as lively at this time of year in these 
waters as their weight would seem to warrant. 

I know of no fish as variable in their struggles against 
the angler as the channel bass. I have caught one of 12 
pounds and from the manner he made my reel sing have 
estimated him at 35 or 40 pounds, and the same day have 
caught a 30-pounder and would have said that 15 pounds 
was an overestimate as to his weight. No other fish 
that I have ever caught, in fresh or salt water, are as 
deceptive as to weight, while fighting, and none of salt 
water so satisfying, both as to catching «nd eating, as the 
channel bass. E. H. Moutton, Jr. 

SEABREEZE, Fila. 





An Angling Souvenir. 


Aspury Park, N. J., Feb. 2.—Leisure incident to con- 
valescence from a tedious illness permits me once again 
to say a word in “our journal.” The many good things 


which have appeared in each issue during the winter have - 


been a perpetual feast. In truth be it said that but little 
cf interest to the angling fraternity can be told. Our fail 
fishing, which we always look forward to with such inter- 
est, was nil; and so far the winter fishing follows suit. 
We had a few days of good whiting fishing in December ; 
but the fish soon disappeared. Cod have been extremely 
scarce, and it is almost impossible to get a fresh fish; a 
few ling are being offered, and I was informed this morn- 
ing were bringing 7 cents a pound. 

I have received from my old fishing friend, Robert 
Large, now of Dawson City, Alaska, a most beautiful and 
valuable souvenir of his success in the icy regions. He 
left here three years ago and struck it rich and is invest- 
ing his money in Vancouver, B. C., real estate. The pres- 
ent is a most unique thing, a large scarf pin representing 
a “miner’s pan” crossed by a mountain trout, the whole 
surrounded by nuggets of gold just as taken from one of 
his claims. He also inclosed in his letter a leader and 
hook, on which he had taken a 9-pound trout. He hooked 
the fish while casting from a rock, and his description of 
the battle is most graphic. To paraphrase him: “I ran 
and slid over rocks and boulders, lost my hat, skinned my 
shins, my face and hands; was twice in water up to my 
armpits—but I got my fish; and the court plaster and 
arnica only cast me $1.10.” Leowagn Hutrr. 


Fly-Casting at New York. 


On Friday evening, Feb. 20, the Canadian Camp Fire 
Club will give a banquet in the Garden to some two 
hundred or more of its members and their invited 
guests. The dinner wil be in strict accordance with 
the tenets of the club, in that it will be a camp dinner 
‘pure and simple, the only departure from the ethics 
of wood life being in the serving of wine and other 
beverages. The Canadian Club is a representative 
sportsmen’s organization composed of campers, hunt- 
ers and fishermen of this country and Canada, camp ex- 
perience in the Dominion being one of the conditions 
of eligibility to membership. Following the dinner, the 
club members and guests will witness a full-dress re- 
hearsal of the cantata of Hiawatha, and will enjoy a 
private inspection of the exhibits and scenic effects and 
features of the show. 

The Anglers’ Tournament programme has been pre- 
pared, starting with the black bass casting contest, on 
the opening night, Feb. 21, and continuing through the 
two weeks of the show. 


lets’ Casting To.rnament—General Rules Governing al! 
Poa el Contests, 


Rule 1. All contests shall be governed by two judges and a 
referee. In case of disagreement the referee shall decide. 

Rule 2. No one shall be permitted to enter any contest, except 
those “open to all,” who has ever fished for a living; who has ever 
been a guide; or who has been engaged in either the manufacture 
or sale of fishing tackle. 

Rule 3. All persons competing shall pay an entrance fee of 
$1 for each event. No entrance fee will be required in the 
women’s contest. 

Rule 4. The order in which the contestants shall cast shall be 
determined by the judges. The contestants must be ready to 
cast when called upon by the judges. 

Rule 5. The leader and fiy or lure in each contest must be in- 
tact at the time of record by the judges, and the length and weight 
of the rod must be recorded. 

Rule 6. Arrangements shall be made by the judges to accurately 
determine the point at which the fly or lure falls. 

Rule 7. Contests shall be called promptly at 2:30 P. M., and 
7:30 P. M., and closed at 4:30 P. M., and 9:30 P. M. 

Rule 8 After the contestant has taken his place on the stand, 
which is a platform not more than 18 inches above the surface of 
the water, his time shall be counted from the moment he says, 
“Ready,” and the first cast thereafter shall count. The longest 
cast during the five minutes succeeding the word, “Ready” shall 
be taken as his record for distance. 

Rule 9. The rod must be held in one hand, and no rod shall 
exceed 11% feet in length, except when otherwise specified. The 
line must not be weighted. 

Rule 10. The barb and point must be removed from all hooks. 

Rule 11. Trout flies on hooks not smaller than No. 12 shall 
be used unless otherwise specified. Leaders which must be of 
single gut, shall not exceed the length of the rod by more than 
2 feet un'ess otherwise specified. 

Rule 12. Time will be allowed, in case of accident, to make 
repairs, at the discretion of the judges. 

ule 13. The switch style of casting will not be allowed except 
in the class devoted to that method of casting. 

Rule 14. All difficulties or disputes arising and not provided for 
in these rules or the rules governing each contest shall be referred 
to the judges, whose decision shal! be final. 

Rule 15. When the method of casting to be employed is spec fied 
in the rules governing an event, no other style than that desig- 
nated will be allowed 

In each contest there will be three prizes, gold, silver and 
bronze medais. 


Saturday, Feb. 21, 7:30 P. M.—Class A, black bass fly-casting 
contest. Distance — to count. At the discretion of the contest- 
ant a fly on No. 4 or larger hook may be used, to be furnished by 


the committee. Open only to those who have never cast more 
than 75 feet in any similar contest in either club or open tourna- 
ment. Weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted. 

Monday, Feb. 23, 2:30 P. M.—Class B, trout fly-casting for dis- 
tance only. Open to youths not over twenty years of age. Weight 
of rod and length of leader unrestricted. 

Monday, Feb. 23, 7:30 P. M.—Class C, switch trout fly-casting 
contest. Distance only. Open to all excepting those who have 
cast more than 75 feet in any similar club or tournament contest. 
An obstacle will be placed 15 feet back of the contestant. Weight 
of rod and length of leader unrestricted. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24, 2:30 P. M.—Class D, trout fly-casting contest 
for distance only. Open only to those who have never cast more 
than 60 feet in any similar club or tournament contest. Weight of 
rod and length of leader unrestricted. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24, 7:30 P. M.—Class E, light trout fly-rod con- 
test. Distance only. Rod must not weigh more than 5 ounces, 
with an allowance of three-quarters of an ounce for solid reel 
seat. ©pen only to those who have never cast more than 60 feet 
in any similar contest in either club or open tournaments. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25, 2:30 P. M.—Class, women’s trout fly- 
casting contest for distance only. Open only to those who have 
never taken a first prize in any similar club or tournament event 
in which there has been competition. Weight of rod and length 
ot leader unrestricted. 

In case there shall be no more than two entries for the 
women’s contest, an additional event may be announced to take 
place at the time. 

Wednesday, Feb. 25, 7:30 P. M.—Class G, light trout fly-casting. 
Distance only. Rod must not weigh more than 5 ounces, with 
an allowance of three-quarters of an oumice for solid reel seat. 
Open only to those who have never cast more than 75 feet in any 
similar contest in either club or open tournament. 

Thursday, Feb. 26, 2:30 P. M.—Class H., switch trout fly-casting 
contest. Distance only. Open to all. Weight of rod and length 
of leader unrestricted. An obstacle will be placed 15 feet back 
of the contestant. , 

Thursday, Feb. 26, 7:30 P. M.—Class I, trout fly-casting contest. 
Forward obstacle. Distance only. Open to all. A horizontal bar or 
tape, under which the cast must be made, will be placed in front 
of the contestant at a distance of 30 feet, and 6 feet above the 
water level. Weight of rod and length of leader unrestricted. 

Friday, Feb. 27, 2:30 P. M.—Class J, light rod trout fly-casting 
contest. Distance only. Rod must not weigh more than four 
ounces, with an allowance of three-quarters of an ounce for solid 
reel seat. Open only to those who have never cast more than 
7 feet in any similar club or open tournament contest. Length 
of leader unrestricted. 

Friday, Feb. 27, 7:30 P. M.—Class K, black bass fly-casting con- 
test. istance only. Open to all excepting those who have cast 
$5 feet in any similar contest in either club or open tournament. 
At the discretion of the contestant a fly on No. 4 or larger hook 
may be used, to be furnished by the committee. Weight of rod 
and length of leader unrestricted. 

Saturday, Feb. 28, 2:30 P. M.—Class L, bait-casting contest. 
Distance only. Open to all. Stripping the line, “Greenwood Lake 
style,” with half-ounce rubber frog, to be furnished by the com- 
mittee. No limit to rod or line or reel, but cast must not be 
made from the reel. The longest cast forward, made within the 
five minutes succeeding the time the contestant announces 
“Ready” to count. Unless the frog falls within the side bounda- 
ries of the tank the cast shall not score. 

Saturday, Feb. 28, 7:30 P. —Class M, contest for ac- 
curacy. Open to No restrictions as to weight of 
rod and line. The contest is to be conducted as follows: 
When the contestant has taken his place on the platform 
and has said, “Ready,” he shall begin to cast, at a buoy, and 
after saying, “Count,” or after having made five casts, the sub- 
sequent five shall be noted for record. The buoy shall be placed 
against the bank of the stream and 30 feet from contestant under 
an overhanging bush, which shall extend 3 feet over and be 3 feet 
above the water. The score shall be kept as follows: The buoy 
at which the casts are made is a semi-circular disk 6 feet in 
diameter. It is level with the surface of the water and marked 
by concentric circles 6 inches apart. The fly landing in the center 
counts 10, in the next space 9, in the next space 8, and so on down 
to 5. The highest score wins the contest. 

Monday, 2, 2:30 P. M.—Class N, trout fly-casti 
Fi to buoys 
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a demerit of one shall be counted. The sum total of such demerits 
divided by 15 shall be considered the demerit per cent. The de- 
merit per cent. deducted from 100 shall be the accuracy per cent., 
and the highest score wins. Should the fly be whipped off, time 
will be allowed to replace it and one minute allowed to extend 
line to buoy then to be cast at. 

Monday, March 2, 7:30 P. M.—Class O, light trout fly-casting 
contest, Distance only. Rod must not weigh more than four 
ounces, with an allowance of three-quarters of an ounce for solid 
reel seat. Open to all who have never cast more than 80 feet in 
any similar club or tournament contest. 
restricted. 

Tuesday, March 3, 2:30 P. M.—Class P, dry fly-casting for ac- 
curacy. Open to all. The flies to be used in this event will be 
furnished by the committee. At buoys 35 and 45 feet. Five casts 
at each buoy; 30 seconds allowed to extend line. Thereafter each 
time fly falls on water it will be scored. Not to exceed five dry 
casts allowed between casts to score. Should the fly be whipped 
off time will be allowed to attach a new one, when 30 seconds will 
again be allowed to extend line. P 

Loose line on platform or coil in hand will not be permitted in 
this event. 

If fly falls within one foot of buoy cast at, accuracy shall be con- 
sidered perfect. For each foot or fraction of a foot in excess of 
one foot from such buoy a demerit of one shall be counted, the 
sum total of such demerits divided by 10 shall be considered the 
demerit per cent. The demerit per cent. deducted from 100 shall 
be the accuracy per cent. To the accuracy per cent. shall be 
added the average number of seconds the fly may float each time 
cast on the water, and the total shall be the score. 

Tuesday, March 3, 7:30 P. M.—Class Q, light rod trout fly- 
casting contest. Distance only. Open to all. Rod must not 
weigh more than four ounces, with an allowance of three-quarters 
of an ounce for solid reel seat. Length of leader unrestricted. 

Wednesday, March 4, 2:30 P. M.—Class R, light trout fly-rod 
contest. Distance only. Open to all. Rod must not weigh more 
than five ounces, with an allowance of three-quarters of an ounce 
for solid reel seat. 

Wednesday, March 4, 7:30 P. 


Length of leader un- 


M.—Class S, single-handed bait- 
casting contest for distance and accuracy. Open to all. Five casts 
shall be made for distance with half-ounce rubber frog, to be 
furnished by the committee. Ten casts shall be made for ac- 
curacy—five at each of two buoys—60 and 80 feet distance from 
casting point. 

These casts to be made with half-ounce rubber frog, and for 
each foot or fraction of a foot that the frog falls from the buoy 
cast at a demerit of one shall be counted, the sum total of such 
demerits, divided by 10, shall be considered the demerit per cent. 
The demerit per cent. deducted from 100 shall be the accuracy per 
cent. 

For distance, five casts shall be made and the average added to 
the percentage of accuracy shall constitute the score. Highest 
wins. 

No limit to rod or line or method of casting, but all casts must 
be_ made from a free running reel. 

Should frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank, the 
cast shall count, but will not be scored. 

Two trial casts for distance and one trial cast at each buoy may 
be made by each contestant before casting to score. 

Thursday, March 5, 2:30 P. M.—Class T, trout fly-casting con- 
test. Distance only. Weight of rod and length of leader un- 
restricted. Open to all who have not cast over 90 feet in any 
similar club or tournament event. 

Thursday, March 5, 7:30 P. M.—Class U, single-handed trout 
fly-casting contest. Distance only. Open to all who have never 
cast over 100 feet. Weight of rod and length of leader unre- 
stricted. 

Friday, March 6, 2:30 P. M.—Class V, single-handed bait- 
casting. For distance only. Open to all. Five casts shall be 
made overhead for distance with a quarter-ounce lure, to be fur- 
nished by the committee. Each contestant may make not more 
than three trial casts before casting to score. No limit to weight 
of rod or line, but cast must be made from free running reel. 
Should the frog fall outside the side boundaries of the tank the 
cast shall count, but will not be scored. The sum total of casts 
scored divided by 5 shall be the average score. Highest average 


wins. 

Friday, March 6, 7:30 P. M.—Class W, black bass fly-casting 
contest. Distance only. Open to all. At the discretion of the 
contestant a fly on a No. 4 hook or larger to be used; these to 
be furnished by the committee. Weight of rod and length of 
leader unrestricted. 

Saturday, March 7, 2:30 P. M.—Class X, single-handed bait- 
casting contest. Distance only. Open to all. Five casts shall 
be made overhead with half-ounce rubber frog, to be furnished by 
the committee. The longest cast to count. Each contestant may 
make not more than three trial casts before casting to score. 
No limit to weight of rod or line, but cast must be made from 
free running reel. Should the frog fall outside the side bounda- 
ries of the tank the cast shall count, but will not be scored. 

Saturday, March 7, 7:30 P. M.—Class Y, single-handed trout fly- 
casting contest. Distance only. Open to all. Weight of rod and 
length of leader unrestricted. ° 





Mr. Cristadoro’s Tame Bass. 


SENATOR CLApp, of Minnesota, has a constituent in 
town, Mr. Charles Christadoro, who stirs the imagination 
with great fish stories. Mr. Christadoro is very familiar 
with the vicinity of Cass Lake, where Senator Clapp goes 
fishing nearly every summer and has been trying to have 
a national park located up there somewhere in the neigh- 
berhood of the Lake of the Woods, but without much 
success. 

“The wall-eyed bass- are so numerous in Cass Lake 
that they are tame,” said Mr. Christadoro. “They come 
up out of the water and we give them names to which 
they answer.” 

Senator Clapp will not dispute the accuracy of his 
constituent’s story.—Washington Post. 


Che Kennel. 
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Fixtures. 


Feb. 11-14—New York.—Twenty-seventh annual show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club. James Mortimer, Supt. 

Feb. 18-21.—Newark, N. J.—Show of New Jersey Kennel Asso- 
ciation. C. G. Hopton, Sec’y. 
on 20-21.—Denver, Colo.—Bench show of Colorado Kennel 


lub. 
Feb. 23-26.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s nine- 
teenth annual show. W. B. Emery, Sec’y. i 

March 4-7.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Show of Duquesne Kennel Club, of 
Western Pennsylvania. 
March 10-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Show of Rochester Kennel Club. 
March 12-14.—Coshocton, O.—Show of Coshocton Kennel Club. 
March 17-20.—Uhrichsville, O.—Show of Twin City Kennel Club. 
March 25-28.—Chicago.—Show of Chicago Kennel Club. 
March 30-31.—St. Louis.—Show of St. Louis Collie Club. 
March 31-April 3.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Show of Buffalo Kennel Club. 
April 1-4—New Orleans, La.—Show of Southwestern Kennel 


lub. 
April 1-4.—Victoria, B. C.—Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 

ro 8-11.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 
u 


May 29-30.—Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. 

Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 


Massachusetts Kennel Club. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Massachusetts Kennel Club 
held its adjourned annual meeting at 476 Main street, 
Feb. 4, at Worcester, and the nominating committee 
reported a full list of officers for the ensuing year. 
The new membership committee reported thirty new 
members for the club. Last year the club held its first 
show in conjunction with the Worcester Agricultural 








Fair, but at this meeting they voted not to have a show 
this season, but to have one in February or March, 
1904, to be: held just before or after the Boston Show, 
so that the dogs on the circuit would be entered in 
Worcester. 

The club seemed to think that a city of 130,000 peo- 
ple ought to support a good show. 


Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods 
Association Show. 


Detroit. Mich., Feb. 3—The entries for the show to be 
given in connection with the Sporting Goods Association 
has closed with 225 entries, all classes being well repre- 
scented, especially setters and pointers; English setters 
being 45, Irish 13, pointers 32, collies 13, bull terriers 17. 

Mr. John Davidson will judge all classes. There is 
great interest being taken in this show, and it is assured a 
great success, which will be a great help for a larger one 
next year. THoMAS BLAKE. 


Points and Flushes. 


A meeting of the Great Dane Club of America will be 
held in the Ashland House, New York, on February 12, 
at 8 P. M. Mr. C. H. Mantler is the secretary. 





Canoeing. 


——— —- 
Prizes or Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, 
who do their knocking about on inland waters, to keep 
a record of their trips and experiences, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM offer cash prizes for the best ac- 
counts of cruises taken during the season of 1903. As 
few restrictions as possible will be imposed, and those 
given are made only with the view of.securing some uni- 
competitors’ that the 
judges will be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First, $50.00. 

Second, $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 
and November I, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) in- 
land streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

Ill. The canoe or 


formity among the stories, so 


boat in which the cruise is made 
must not be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept and all 
incidents and information that would be of value to other 
canoeists covering the same route should be carefully 
recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is 
made should preface the story, and a list of outfit and 
supplies. 

VI. Photegraphs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accom- 
pany each story, and they will be considered in making 
the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white 
paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be 
should also be sent in. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall be- 
come the property of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. All manuscript should reach the office of 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., on or before December 1, 1903. 


used ) 


American Canoe Association. 





Amendments to the Constitution. 


AMEND Article V.,.Sec. 1, by striking out “Librarian 
Custodian” from the third line. 

Amend Sec. 2, by striking out all after the word 
“The” in the ninth line, all relating to the Librarian 
Custodian. 

Amend Article VI., Séc. 5, by adding after the word 
“Appropriated” in the sixth line the words, “They shall 
receive and hold in trust all moneys received from 
Life Memberships, which shall be known as ‘Life 
Membership Permanent Fund,’ deposit, invest, or make 
such other disposition of the same as they shall deem 
best and pay the interest or earnings thereof over to 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association on or be- 
fore August I, in each year. The principal of the 
“Life Membership Permanent Fund” shall not be ex- 
pended except by a four-fifths vote of the Executive 
Committe concurred in by a like vote of the Board 
of Governors.” (The rest of the section to remain 
as it is.) 

Amend Article IX., Sec. 2, by adding after the 
eighth line, “They shall also forward the Board of 
Governors immediately on its receipt, the amount of 
any money received in paymént for a Life Member- 
ship.” (The rest of the section to remain as it is.) 

Amend Article VI., of the Constitution by adding 
the following: 

“Section 9. Racing Board—Each Division in its 
proper turn at its annual meeting shall elect in the 
same manner as its regular officers, one member of the 


Division to serve on the Racing Board of the Assa- 


ciation for a term of three years, or until his successor 
is elected. The Commodore shall be a member ex- 
officio, but in case of a tie, he shall not vote. 

“Section 10. Duties.—It shall be the duty of the Rac- 
ing Board to hold a stated meeting during the annual 
meeting of the Association in August, and at the an- 
nual meeting of the Executive Committee in October, 
but special meetings may be held at any other times 
and places at the call of the Chairman, to select at the 
annual stated meeting in October a Chairman and 
Clerk, whose duties shall be as in other organizations. 
They shall revise and amend the present racing regula- 
tions of the Association and shall from time to time 
make such changes therein as they shall deem best for 
the interest of the Association, but no amendments to 
the racing regulations shall be valid unless such amend- 
ments in general terms have been published in one of 
the official organs of the Association for at least two 
weeks prior to any stated meeting of the Racing 
Board. 

“At all meetings of the Racing Board: three shall be 
necessary to make a quorum, but in the event of the 
absence of any member, the Executive Committee of 
the same Division from which he comes, may select 
any other of the Association to represent him during 
his disability only, and in the event of a vacancy occur- 
ring the same shall be filled for the unexpired term in 
the same manner as the full term.” 

Amendment Chapter I, Sec. 2: After the second line 
on page 22, add, “An Active member in good standing 
may commute his annual dues for life by paying to 
the Purser of his Division the sum of fifteen dollars 
($15)” (the rest of the section to remain as it is). 

- Amend Chapter 9, by substituting “Three” for “Two” 
in sub-division 8. 

In accordance with Rule 23 of the Racing Regula- 
tions the following was offered: 

Amend Rule 23, so as to read: “These rules may be 
amended by a vote of the majority of the Racing 
Board of the Association; notice of such change hav- 
ing been given in the official organs at least two weeks 
before the vote of the Racing Board is taken thereon.” 

All. of the aforesaid amendments were officially 
adopted by the Executive Committee. 

NATHANIEL S. Hyatt, Commodore. 





CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual election of officers of the Yonkers Canoe 
Club took place Feb. 5. The following were elected: 
J. Burton Allan, Commodore; E. M. Underhill, Vice 
Commodore; U. M. Van Varick, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; Norman Taylor, Captain; W. R. Simpson, Custo- 
dian; Robert Edgar and H. Lansing Quick, Trustees. 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb. 9.—With the announcement of the ap- 
proximate measurements of the new-cup defender, the 
yachtsmen and designers of Boston are once more found 
ready to pay compliment to that great designer, Herre- 
shoff. But, while the reported dimensions may have 
called forth sentiments of praise, it may also be taken 
for granted that there are few eastern yachtsmen who 
have not felt from the beginning that the Bristol de- 
signer would turn out something faster than he has ever 
produced before. It may be believed that the public has 
got hold of something tangible regarding the new boat’s 
construction and dimensions, although it is not to be ex- 
pected that all of the dimensions given are absolutely cor- 
rect. For instance, there is probably nobody who did not 
believe that Herreshoff would go to greater length over 
all, on about the same waterline, but the question has 
been raised concerning the advisability of only going six 
feet farther than in Columbia and Constitution. It is 
generally assumed that when a designer increases the 
waterline of:a yacht, he does it to increase the yacht’s 
waterline length when under sail. Even with no increase 
in sail area, the longer waterline tends to make the boat 
faster. But, according to the revelations, not only has 
the over all length been increased, but the sail area has 
been treated in the same manner, while the displacement 
has been reducd. With a reduced displacement and in- 
creased. sail area, it would seem that the logic should 
be carried out by giving greater natural stability to the 
form of the hull, and so, it would seem, that the report 
that the new yacht has less deadrise and sharper bilges 
may be correct. If there should have been an error in 
computing the frame spaces, it would account for a dif- 
ference in over all length. If the actual frame spacing is 
21in. instead of 20in., it would make the over all length 
about 45ft. instead of 138ft. At all events, Herreshoff’s 
prowess is appreciated, and there is even more the feeling 
of confidence in the new boat than there was before any 
announcements of her dimensions had been made. 

The first general meeting of the Eastern Y. C. will be 
held Tuesday evening at the St. Botolph Club, at which the 
following officers will be elected for the year: Com., 
Laurence Minot; Vice-Com., C. H. W. Foster; Rear- 
Com., W. O. Gay; Sec’y, George Atkinson, Jr.; Treas., 
Patrick T. Jackson; Meas., Henry Taggard; Council at 
Large, George A. Goddard and F. B. McQuesten; Re- 
gatta Committee, Henry Howard, O. B. Roberts, H. P. 
Benson and L. M. Clark; Committee on Admissions, 
Theophilus Parsons, James S. Colt, Charles S. Racke- 
mann and Robert Saltonstall; House Committee, Harry 
K. White, F. O. North, Parkman Dexter, John A. Jen- 
nings and William B. Revere. It is expected that the 
proposed amendments to the racing rules, making them 
uniform with the rules of the New York Y. C., will be 
adopted. 

Hollis Burgess has sold the Filibuster, which was one 
of the competitors at the trial races of the Bridgeport 
Y. C. last season, to L. G. Brandege, of Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. H. Linnell, of Savin Hill, is building two power 
launches from the designs of Isaac B. Mills. One of 
these is for Mr. J. P. Eustes and the other for Mr. Fred 
S. Smith. Both are joit. in length and 7it. beam. The 
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Eustes launch will have a 9 horse-power engine and the 
—_ of the Smith launch will be 8 horse-power. 
he sale of the 7oft. schooner Amorita last week 


to Richard Mansfield by Hollis Burgess was one of the. 


most important made during the winter. The yacht is to 
be delivered to Mr. Mansfield at New London and it is 
expected that he will race her throughout the coming 
season. 

The O. Sheldon Company is building a 25ft. speed 
launch from designs by Fred S. Nock, of West Mystic, 
Conn., for Mr. Paul N. Goodrich. She will have a 14 
horse-power motor. 

MacConnell Bros. have sold the 21ft. knockabout, 
Friendship, to Mr. E. B. Curtiss, of the Indian Harbor 
Y. C.; the 30ft. auxiliary yawl, Akista, to Mr. John N. 
McCrae, of New York; 48ft. cabin launch, Water Witch, 
to Dr. Wallace C. Clark, of Philadelphia, and the gaso- 
lene launch, Stellar, to Mr. Guy C. Hardy, of Hope 
Sound, Fia. 

Arthur Binney has turned out the lines of a fast steam 
yacht for Mr. Fred Wells. She will be used on Lake 
Champlain. Joun B. Kireen. 


Design for a Swedish 5-Tonner. 


Mr. B. B. CRowNINSHIELD’s success in designing racing 
yachts has given him a world wide reputation, and in 
consequence he is constantly getting orders from 
yachtsmen who live in remote corners of the globe. 
His productions have been succesful in Germany and 
Australia, and a boat built from lis designs last sea- 
son for a syndicate of San Francisco yachtsmen met 
- comers on the Pacific Coast and did not suffer de- 
eat. 

The design we publish this week is the smaller of 
two boats that Mr. Crowninshield designed for racing 
in Swedish waters next summer. The boat is designed 
under the Royal Swedish Y. C. rule, which is as fol- 
lows: Length (in meters) times the sail area (in square 
meters) divided by 131. Mr. Crowninshield believes 
that a narrow scow of the general type of Independ- 
ence will do best under this rule. The boat is being 
built for Mr. A. Plym, of Stockholm, Sweden. The 
particulars of the design follow: 


Length— 
SOUR G clugheesestseussgnsu ee 12.85 meters 
DINED wks cbn5ass obanopuced>> 7.3 meters 
Overhang— 
Pn Ch obusk cess hb oseues o> 2.89 meters 
EET RSrnuLsbb ness cshows seeutsrees 2.66 meters 
Beam— 
OO a re ee eee 2.79 meters 
DEG this pabseasds seek sosssessh0 65 2.62 meters 
SS IS Ss eee 1.74 meters 
Freeboard— 
SEL. Coes heenbusee rh coemnedenis .952 meters 
ME Ac ccubokie ka whixwesabe sess .508 meters 
SEDO is hn kbantin ben out eps ave .609 meters 
Draft— 
DT itccohatsakheopenbens® 1.98 meters 
DEN cabins sve seabeaesese 59 meters 
Area— 
Scat Ms ED <n. bn one ee esiynesn 15.85 sq. m. 
Amidship section .............. 1.33 sq. m, 
Maximum girth of hull......... 5.58 meters 
SPIED oki wpssicr kee sees 4,919 kilograms 
Ballast— 
ROUGE. censccseccsiveessccess BD ROADS 
ON eee 
C. G. outside ballast aft of C. B....... 0.19 meters 
Kilograms per centimeter at L. W. L. 162.8 
Kilograms to alter W. L. 1 c.m. at 
ge Sp REE ee are 13.92 
Area— 
Lateral plane of hull and keel.. 7.07 
Lateral plan below fairbody.... 4-53 
RE vss 6nchGucbe ss Sones & 1.03 sq. m. 
Total— 
Lateral plane below fairbody.. 5.56 sq. m. 
eae 20.75 sq. m. 
Area— 
REE ck cbebekbho wee ow 84.3 sq. m 
DE chunot bute eenesss'es > 89.3 sq. m 
Ratio— 
Sail area to wetted surface..... 3.16 
Sail area to lateral plane below 
DET ‘bickés sawesn ses’ 15.20 
Displacement cu. meters to cube 
SCE WN dink os 5080904808050 01235 
Displacement cu. meters to mid- 
SODRNON TE Bis. Wie. Bans os 0s 00% 495 
Length to beam at L. W. L.... 2.79 
Overhangs to L. W. L......... 76 
Ballast to displacement ....... .467 ‘ 
Rudder to balance lateral plane. .227 , 
(C. B. aft W. L.) to L. W. L... 52 
(C. L. P. aft W. L.) to L. W. L. .508 “ 
i @. to C2. 2.) to L. W. LL. .097 
(C. E. to B. P.) to L. W. L.... 0575 


Origin of the Centerboard. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It appears odd that after corrections have so frequently 
been made as to the origin of the centerboard, new claims 
for its invention, as of comparatively modern date, 
should be made so frequently. In October, 1893, in the 
eclumns of The Sun, it was claimed to be a “Cherry 
street device” of 1820. A letter in reference to this, writ- 
ten by myself, appeared in that paper and was copied into 
Forest AND STREAM of October 28, 1893. Other refer- 
ences to the subject were made in your journal November 


4 and December 23 of that year. The Field also about . 


this time, and indeed previously, supplied very interesting 
data in reference to the subject. These different ac- 
counts have not, so far as I have seen, had their correct- 
ness questioned, and they will make interesting reading 
to any persons who can refer to them. I may say briefi¢ 
that they show the centerboard, in some form, to have 
been in use over 360 years since. That Captain Schank 
of the British Navy built a vessel with a centerboard in 
Boston in 1771; that Captain Shuldham of the British 
Navy exhibited and lodged in the Ipswich Museum a 
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model with a board pivoted in modern fashion in 1809. 
It is shown that in Prescott’s “History of the Conquest 
of Peru,” mention is made of centerboard craft having 
been seen by Pizarro in 1535, and that again they are 
described in Ulloa’s Voyage, 1735. 

_In these accounts that which seems to have been essen- 
tially a centerboard of the dagger kind, is described as a 
sliding keel thrust through the bottom of the vessel or 
raft. It appears quite reasonable to suppose that a 
traveled seaman like Captain Schank may have been ac- 
quainted with the methods of the primitive races, and may 
have borrowed his conception from them. Be this as it 
may, his use of the centerboard seems to have been the 
earliest in the United States of which there is any cur- 
rent knowledge, and Boston, not Cherry street, Cape 
May county, or Nyack, appears to have been the locality 
of its inception. Joun Hystop. 

New York City, Feb. 7. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES, 


The annual meeting of the Riverside Y. C. was held 
at the Arena, West 30th street, New York City, on 
Friday evening, Feb. 6, and the following officers were 
elected: Commodore, George G. Tyson; Vice Com- 
modore, William A. Hamilton; Rear Commodore, Geo. 
J. Bascom; Treasurer, George T. Higgons; Secretary, 
John G. Porter; Measurer, T. E. Ferris; Trustees for 
term ending February, 1906, Frederick Beltz and W. 
A. Hamilton; Trustee for unexpired term ending Feb- 
ruary, 1905, W. J. L. Davids; Regatta Committee, 
Charles P. Tower, George T. Higgons and Edwin 
Binney; Membership Committee, Robert Rutter, J. H. 
McKenna and George E. Marks; Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Frederick Beltz, George E. Williams and Dr. 
H. H. Tyson, Jr.; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. H. H. Tyson, 
Jr.; Chaplains, the Rev. George C. Houghton, D. D., 
and the Rev. Charles F. Boylston. 


At the annual meeting of the New Rochelle Y. C., 
held at the Hotel Manhattan on Saturday night, Feb. 
7, the ae. officers were elected: Commodore, 
Charles Pryor; Vice Commodore, Evans Rogers Dick; 
Rear Commodore, J. C. Donovan; Secretary, William 
E. Moore; Treasurer, John A. Van Zelm; Measurer, 
F. R. Farrington; Regatta Committee, O. H. Chell- 
borg, J. E. Stockman, L. D. Huntington, Jr., D. W. 
Thomas, S. M. Seaman; Trustees for three years, W. 
A. Stapleman, C. T. Pierson and W. M. Bazier; Law 
Committee, Charles F. Lambden and S. H. Seacord. 

Ree 

Members of the Stamford Y. C. elected the follow- 
ing officers at their annual meeting, held at the Subur- 
ban Club, Stamford, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 3: 
Commodore, James D. Smith; Vice Commodore, Wal- 
ton Ferguson; Rear Commodore, James S. Herman; 


Treasurer, Charles H. Leeds; Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, Herbert Lawton; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Samuel 
Pierson; Measurer, L. Franklin Wardwell; Chaplain, 
Rev. C. M. Addison; Board of Directors, H. P. Bart- 
lett, Albert C. Hall, George H. Hoyt, Schuyler Mer- 
ritt, A. H. Scofield, E. E. Bruggerhoff, Edward C. 
Hoyt, Walter S. Hoyt, Alfred S. Pitt, Wallace D. 
Barclay. 
Rue 


The Nominating Committee of the Larchmont Y. C. 
has decided on the following ticket to be voted upon 
by the members at the annual meeting to be held at 
Delmonico’s on Wednesday evening, Feb. 18: Com- 
modore, Frederick T. Adams; Rear Commodore, Fred- 
erick M. Hoyt; Secretary, A. Bryan Alley; Treasurer, 
William Murray; Measurer, John Hyslop; Trustees 
(to serve three years), Augustin Monroe and Edward 
S. Hatch. 

Rene 


At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Y. C., held 
on Jan. 3, 1903, the following officers were elected: 
Commodore, Edward P. Vilas; Vice Commodore, 
Joseph E. Uihelin; Rear Commodore, Albert J. 
Richter; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr.. Charles R. Enos; 
Fleet Captain, Adam Strachan; Fleet Surgeon, Charles 
D. Collins, M. D.; Board of Directors, A. J. Richter, 
C. D. Collins, Harry Landauer, C. W. Beemer, Chas. 
R. Enos. 

Ree 


The annual meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on the even- 
ing of Feb. 9. Over one hundred members were pres- 
ent. The by-laws were amended, making the annual 
dues $50 instead of $40. The constitution was also 
amended in regard to the election of trustees. Three 
classes of two each are provided for, the first class to 
serve one year, the second class to serve two years 
and the third class three years. Commodore Tod an- 
nounced that he would again offer prizes for ocean 
races, which proved such a successful feature in the 
club’s racing last year. 

The first race to be from Sea Gate to and around Fire 
Island Lightship, thence to and around North East 
End Lightship, and back to Sea Gate, 253 miles; the 
second, from Newport, at the end of the New York 
Y. C. cruise, starting at Brenton’s Reef Lightship to 
and around Nantucket Shoals Lightship, and thence to 
Sea Gate, 297 miles; the third to be from Sea Gate to 
and around Nantucket Shoal Lightship, thence to and 
around North East End Lightship, off Cape May and 
return to Sea Gate, 552 miles. 

The annual cruise will be given up this year and in- 
stead a week’s racing will be held at Sea Gate. 

The following officers and committees were elected: 
Commodore, Robert E. Tod, schooner Thistle; Vice 

re, Edwin Gould, steamer Aileen; Rear 


Commodore, J. H. Flagler, steamer Alita; Trustees, J. 
Rogers Maxwell, Frederick T. Adams, Alfred W. 
Booth, J. Fred Ackerman, Spencér Swain, Robert P. 
Doremus; Secretary, Louis F. Jackson; Treasurer, 
Charles T. Pierce; Measurer, George Hill; Regatta 
Committee, Henry J. Gielow, Charles E. Schuyler, 
Frederick Vilmar; Membership Committee, William E. 
Sperling, George D. Provost, T. Alfred Vernon; En- 
tertainment Committee, Edwin Hollis Low, Clarence 
H. Eagle, William A. Barstow; Library Committee, 
S. L. Blood, Walter H. Nelson, Franklin D. L. Pren- 
tiss; Nominating Committee, Spencer Swain, Benjamin 
M. Whitlock, Henry J. Robert. Charles J. McDermott, 
S. Edward Vernon, Walter Nelson; Chaplain, Rev. 
George Weed Barhydt. 


Rene 


Mr. W. H. Ketcham, chairman of the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the Columbia Y. C., has sent a letter to the 
secretaries of all the yacht clubs in this vicinity urging 
them to co-operate with the Columbia Y. C. in form- 
ing a national motor boat racing association. The let- 
ter reads as follows: 

At a meeting held on Jan. 20, at the Columbia Y. C., 
to which were invited representatives of a number of 
nearby yacht clubs for the purpose of discussing motor 
boat racing, time allowances and governing rules, it 
was the unanimous opinion of those present that a 
national boat racing association should be formed. 

A committee was appointed to draft a constitution 
and set of by-laws; another committee was appointed 
to draw up a table of time allowances and set of rules 
to govern motor boat races, and a committee was also 
appointed to place the matter before all available yacht 
clubs, these committees to report at the next meeting. 

The object of this association is to promote the 
racing of power yachts and launches, and it is hoped 
that the co-operation of many clubs will develop the 
interest in and holding of interclub races, thereby bring- 
ing together many yachtsmen interested in this sport. 
It was also the unanimous opinion of those present 


- that the association should be composed of the mem- 


bership of yacht clubs through regularly appointed 
representatives. 

The hearty co-operation of your club is desired, and 
we beg to ask that you bring the matter before your 
Board of Trustees or other proper authorities, with a 
view of having appointed a committee which will have 
power to act and which will attend the next meeting 
to be held at the Columbia Y. C. on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 25, at eight o’clock. 


Mr. J. K. Dering, of Chicago, is having a stern paddle 
wheel launch built by the Palmer Boat Company, of 
Highland Park, Ill. The boat is 31ft. gin. over all and 
6ft. 3in. breadth. She will be driven by a 7 horse-power 
Sargent engine. 


 ———— 
























A Pleasant Three Days’ Cruise. 


Wir holidays over and the days growing longer, we | 
yearners for the sea take heart and feel we are on the 
downward track to the pleasures of another yachting 
season. Your true yachting crank lives only in the 
season; in winter he exists. Many pleasant evenings are 
to be had at this time of year thinking of your good little 
ship and planning numerous cruises for the coming sum- 
mer. Seated before the cheerful fire with his favorite 
pipe drawing well, the skipper’s thoughts go back to last 
season’s final cruise, and he wonders if an account of that 
delightful trip may not be of some interest to a few of 
the “fiends.” 

The S and his friend, who we will call the crew, 
having sent their respective families to the mountains, 
determined to take advantage of Labor Day coming so 
conveniently on Monday and go off: for a three days’ 
cruise. You all know the preliminary pleasure of getting 
ready for such a trip; the making lists of things eat- 
able, drinkable, wearable, etc., the discussing of new 
harbors to put in at, and the final arranging of last de- 
tails connected with the starting. After a long week, 
Saturday finally arrived and the S and crew met at 
the Grand Central Station and boarded the one o’clock 
train bound for New Rochelle. 

The day was ideal for our use. To be sure, it had been 
hot and sticky in town during the morning, but those 
conditions only whetted our appetites the more for what 
was before us. 

As the train left the smoky, dusty, altogether objection- 
able city and got out where a decent breath of air was to 
be had and glimpses of trees, the S—— anxiously scanned 
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the sky for signs of thunder heads and tried to determine 
from the trees as they flew past what breeze there was 
and from what quarter. He finally settled to his great 
satisfaction that the wind was southwest and there ap- 
peared to be a decent air stirring. At New Rochelle we 
boarded an electric car and were whisked down to the 
Huguenot Club in short order. 

What an expectant thrill came to us with the first 
glimpse of the blue water, stirred by a splendid south- 
west breeze and sparkling in the hot afternoon sun. Into 
the dinghey we tumbled, eager as two boys, and rowed 
with enthusiasm to the good little ship Marguerite swing- 
ing at her mooring on the channel’s edge. 

She is a compromise cutter, rigged jib and mainsail, 
30 feet on top, 10 feet beam, with a comfortable cabin 
and good big cockpit to stretch out in. We had put our 
dunnage aboard the night before, so after hastily chuck- 
ing things below, the mainsail was quickly hoisted, club 
flag run aloft, jib and main sheets overhauled, the S—— 
at the wheel and crew ready to cast off the mooring and 
run up jib. Getting under way from our mooring in 
a southwester is somewhat of an undertaking. In the 

revailing summer breeze such as blew that day, our boats 
ie headed to the westward, while the channel runs about 
northeast for a short distance. To your right, 50 feet 
away, stretches the mud bank edge of channel, while 
just across it to the left'a few boat lengths are moored 
yachts as thick as they can swing safely, so it is a case 
of slack main sheet well off, draw jib to windward and 
make her swing square around in almost her length. 
This maneuver was carried out and after getting by the 
Glen Island steamers, launches, rowboats, chain ferry, 
etc., we finally luffed round the red buoy outside and 
eased sheets for a run east’ard. 

The crew took the wheel here and the S—— went be- 
low to get off the store clothes. Oh, the joy of un- 
dress, as expounded and experienced on our boat! Our 
full dress is a pair of old breeches and swimming shirt. 
Hats are discarded as soon as we get aboard, and the 
skipper’s and crew’s luxuriant locks establish the truth 
of the saying that the sun and air on one’s head are good 
for the hair. 

The afternoon was perfect. A glorious breeze; air 
clear and the Sound covered as far as one could see 
with yachts of every description. Passing Huckleberry 
Island and laying our course for Mattinicock Point, we 
soon met a large number of boats racing in Larchmont 
Yacht Club regatta, and it was splendid sport watch- 
ing one after another as we ran under their lea (the 
were going in an te direction), tearing along wi 
every rag on and with s big bone under the bow. 


FOREST »>AND STREAM. 


Where could one find a prettier sheet of salt water than 
the western end of Long Island Sound? To the north, 
recky shores backed by the beautiful lawns surrounding 
magnificent summer homes, while on the south stretch 
Long Island’s glorious beaches, with the tree-covered 
Wheatley hills rising to the highest.land on the island. 
The skipper feels almost poetic over his dear Sound. 
We pass class after class of racing yachts, the last of 
which are two sloops some fifty feet on deck, which 
pass very close to windward of us and a beautiful picture 
they make. We note the helmsman of the first sitting 
bareheaded and attentive to leeward of the stick, care- 
fully watching his jibs and luffing her out to every puff, 
while on the second boat the young fellow steering was 
busily talking to a group of “swells” grouped in pic- 
tvresque array on the quarter, and failing to work out his 
craft in the constantly coming squalls that darkened the 
water toward Hempstead Harbor. 

How discouraging this must have been to the captain 
and crew working for their “prize” money. 

We had been boiling along in grand style since leav- 
ing Huckleberry, and were now abreast of Mattinicock 
and had to decide whether to square broad off for Green- 
wich or make the Seawanhaka Y. C. anchorage our port 
for the night, and as. we had never put up at the latter, 
we determined to go there, and laid course for buoy 
off Center Island. Marguerite draws 5ft. with board 
up, and we thought best not to try “skinning” the mark, 
though the S-—— knew there was good water nearer 
shore, but had forgotten the range. After rounding, we 
trimmed flat for beat in to the anchorage, and had as 
guide a large sloop, evidently making for the club. 
Ahead of us stretched the broad expanse of Cold Spring 
Harbor, to the skipper’s mind one of the most beautiful 
indentations of the Sound. Before the hotel and Casino 
at Cold Spring were closed this harbor was very popu- 
lar with yachtsmen, and some of our red letter days have 
been passed in that lovely spot. Many mornings we have 
watched the sun rise over the Long Island hills while 
anchored there. Passing through a fleet of Seawanhaka 
knockabouts racing off Buglight, we’ stood on till under 
Cooper’s Bluff and then came about for the last board 
in to the club anchorage. From mooring to anchorage 
had taken about two hours and twenty minutes and had 
been a sail we will long recall with pleasantest recollec- 
tions. How delightful the good pipe after a stirring run, 
when sails are furled, ropes coiled down and everything 
snugged for the night. 

To us it is part of the sport to put our ship up in good 
fashion. All sheets, halyards, etc., stayed to a hair; 
pennant halyards overhauled to see the flag is properly 
cn end; awning set firm, ready for a night squall; 
anchor light filled and a last try of the cable to make 
sure she has enough. Queer how many times a man will 
go through this last performance. 

After everything was overhauled to the skipper’s satis- 
faction, we dove below, put on trunks and hustled over- 
beard and both came to the surface with surprised faces, 
each exclaiming over the pricky feeling we experienced 
as soon as striking the water. At first we thought it 
must be from currents possibly caused by springs, but on 
climbing aboard and looking in the water discovered 
myriads of small jelly fish that had given us little stings 
or shocks.as we touched them. For a quarter of an hour 
we swam and dived, thoroughly enjoying the clear (aside 
from the jelly fish), invigorating water, and afterwards 
stretched out in the sunny waterway for a sun bath. The 
swimming feature is a very large and important part of 
our sailing and cruising. No opportunity to get over- 
board is ever neglected, as fortunately all of our “crowd” 
are equally enthusiastic about it. It is always a matter 
of wonder to us that so comparatively little of this splen- 
did exercise is done by the average yachtsmen. What 
can give one such an appetite for breakfast as a plunge 
in the cool, invigorating water, and how deliciously re- 
freshing to repeat it in the midday heat? 

Putting on shore togs, we went ashore.and were most 
courteously received by the steward of the club. After 
partaking of a good dinner, we listenéd to the music and 
looked at the fine pictures, books, etc. This club house 
is a beautiful building and grandly situated. After going 
aboard chairs were brought out in the cockpit and the 
usual last pipe indulged in. Understand, our cockpit at 
night is perfectly dry in any weather short of a pour. 
Our awning is a treasure, keeping cockpit free from dew 
and extending forward to mast, so slide and skylight can 
be open in anything but heavy rains. It is rigged with 
strong, light poles permanently fastened and rolls up, 
poles and all, in a bundle that is shoved in the lazarette 
out of the way. 

Sunday morning found the S—— on deck by 6:30, 
wrapped in a bath robe and enjoying the lovely pic- 
ture spread on every hand. It is his custom to always 
tumble out early on pleasant mornings, wrap up in 
blanket or robe and lie on deck in the warmest spot and 
revel in the pure air. This particular morning promised 
another fine day: The same southwest breeze had ap- 
parently continued through the night and was now send- 
ing little puffs skylarking across the harbor. There were 
several fine yachts close to us and a half hour was spent 
in the warm sun looking them over, noting each perfec- 
tion of rig and hull. What a restful, peaceful scene it 
was, and how at such times one pities the poor unfor- 
tunates who dwell inland, or in the detestable cities. 

As soon as the crew poked his sleepy head through 
the companionway, we jumped in swimming and floun- 
dered and splashed about like two boys. 

What, indeed, keeps one young like this sport? From 
the moment of stepping aboard business and other cares 
vanish and you feel a boy again. 

After a brisk rub down, we put on our sailing clothes 
and prepared breakfast. We like dinner ashore, when 
possible, but breakfast always aboard, and the first course 
is an orange just off the ice. By nine we were under 
way and decided on running round to Lloyd’s Harbor. 
The U. S. ship “Sylph” passed close aboard on her way 
out and her trim man-of-war appearance excited our ad- 
miration. With the good breeze astern we soon entered 
Huntington Harbor and enjoyed its beauties. 

Running down wind had made the sun assert himself 
and we brought up close to the fine beach near Lloyd’s 
Harbor light house -for another swim, as the water 
looked too cool and tempting to keep out of. One of the 
special attractions of these shores is the fine beaches. 

Where on our shores it is either creek-mud or rocks, 


here all is sand, and the water clear and uncontaminated. 
What a pity the towns on the Westchester and Con- 
necticut side are allowed to.sewer in the Sound. This is 
doubtless the cause of changes in fish life hereabouts. 
The S—— remembers an old inhabitant of Mamaro- 
neck telling him of days when scallops were as plentiful 
in the harbor there as miussels are now. 
After a fine swim we started for Greenwich and were 


* able to lay our course direct, close hauled on port tack. 


The day, while perfect, was different from Saturday, in 
there being that summer haze so prevalent on the Sound. 
How thoroughly enjoyable was that long, lazy board, 
made doubly interesting to us by a brush with a sloop 
that had started just ahead. 


She finally left us, but we felt satisfied, as she was 
larger and carried topsail. For over two hourse we kept 
on same tack, S—— and crew taking a short nap at dif- 
ferent times. Shortly after three o’clock we passed 
Stamford Point, and easing sheet ran into the yacht 
anchorage at Indian Harbor, but the breeze was so good 
we decided to run out to Captain’s Island before putting 
up for the night. Reaching there the swimming instinct 
again asserted itself, and taking in jib we dropped the 
kook and dove in. That swim will live in our memories 
always. We went in, came out and repeated it many 
times till finally the fast dropping sun warned us to be 
off for the anchorage. After making all shipshape, we 
regretfully donned shore clothes, went ashore and enjoyed 
a good dinner at the club. Putting on stiff shirts and 
collars after a day in bathing suit is a fearful grind, but 
we considered it a shade preferable to washing the many 
dishes necessitated by a dinner. Going aboard about ten 
o'clock we had our last pipe and turned in, soothed to 
sleep by the hum of the evening breeze through the rig- 
ging. 

Waking at six o'clock the next morning the S—— 
stuck his head out of the companionway and found a 
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brisk breeze stirring from same quarter and signs of a 
blowy day. Anchored alongside was a beautiful yawl 
some 7oft. on top that had come in during the evening, 
and for half an hour we lay on top of the cabin wrapped 
in blankets looking her over and enjoying the pretty scene 
spread on every hand. After that our usual plunge 
overboard and then breakfast followed by that first good 
pipe. The wind had been steadily increasing since sun- 
rise, and as a long thrash to wind’ard was in store, we 
put two reefs in mainsail and bent our No. 2 jib. 
Working down the shore inside Captain’s Island we 
found this rather short canvas, but on getting outside 
it began to come down in little chunks and we went along 
most comfortably. Made a long hitch over to the 
island and just before going about to the east of Mat- 
tinicock met several New Rochelle yachts bound west. 
By this time it was blowing fresh, with good, hard, black 
chunks coming off the Long Island shore; but with our 
reduced canvas the little hooker was banging through it 
in easy fashion. The New Rochelle boats all crossed our 
bow as we approached them, but they were lugging full 
sail and making poor weather of the squalls, having to 
continually luff out. Standing well to wind’ard of their 
wakes we came about and put after them, and in a short 
time had the satisfaction of crossing their bows as we 
split tacks working down the beach. In fact, after two 
hours they were miles behind us; another case of lugging 
sail instead of carrying it. The skipper is a firm believer 
in too little canvas (of course aside from racing, and 
sometimes then) rather than too much, and our per- 
formance that morning against larger boats carrying too 
much sail made him doubly satisfied with that opinion. 
Give him easy canvas rather than staggering along with 
boat on side, everything sliding down and the constant 
expectation of something giving way. The Sound was 
another picture this day. Scores of yachts were about, 


participating in or watching the fall regatta of Larchmont - 


Y. C., and class after class of racing machines went by 
us, among them two of the 7o-footers. A great sight it 
was to see the latter keeled over to apparently the last de- 
gree and going at steamer speed. After several hours of 
exhilarating windward work, we dropped our hook near 
one of the course marks off Howard Gould’s place, and 
after a fine swim ate lunch and watched the big yachts 
turn the mark. Soon after three o’clock we got under 
way and headed for home, getting in in time to put things 
up in good shape, pack our duds and then sit down for 
a final smoke and talk before going ashore. In every 
particular this little cruise had been most delightful, and 
one long to be remembered. SKIPPER, 
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~“Smalf Yacht Construction and Rigging.” 
..Mr. Linton Hope’s book, “Small Yacht. Construction 
and Rigging,” which has been in preparation for some 
time’ past is now ready for delivery. The matter ap- 
peared originally in the columns of Forest AND STREAM, 
but before putting it in book form it has been carefully 
revised and added to by the author. 

For years past there has been a great demand for a 
really good and up-to-date book on this subject, and it 
is with considerable satisfaction that we are able to call 
attention to so splendid a work. In these days nearly 
every yachtsman takes great interest in the building and 
rigging of boats, and many have actually built and rigged 
their own craft. In many cases, however, the amateur 
has no practical knowledge of what is needed, and lacking 
knowledge to review the work, it has been done in an 
improper and unsystematic manner. Mr. Hope’s book, 
however, gives to the yachtsman jist the information 
about building which he needs, and it will be found indis- 
pensable to the amateur. The work is written so clearly 
that a man having no knowledge of the use of tools or of 
boat building can, with its aid and a little practice, do 
very creditable work. 

The author has taken two designs for practical demon- 
stration, one of a centerboard boat 1oft. waterline and 
the other a cruising cutter of 22ft. waterline. Both de- 
signs show fine little boats which are fully adapted to 
American requirements. Full instructions, even to the 
minutest detail, is given for the building of both these 
boats. The information is not confined to these yachts 
alone; they are merely taken as examples, but what is 
said applies to all wooden yacht building according to 
the best and most approved methods. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I. treats of 
the building of the boats and Part II. covers the rigging. 
In Part L, Mr. Hope first goes into the matter of tools 
and then devotes a chapter to the best materials to use. 
In Chapter III. full instructions are given for laying off, 
making the molds and setting up the frames. Chapter 
1V. discusses the difficulties of cutting the rabbet and 
fairing the molds. Chapter V. is given over to timbering 
and planking, and in the next chapter is told how to 
place the floors, shelf and deck beams. The other eight 
chapters being devoted to the making of centerboard 
trunks and rudder cases, laying decks and placing coam- 
ings, caulking, stopping and painting, lead keels and cen- 
terboards, ruddets, spars, deck fittings, iron work and 
cabin fittings, and equipment. The matter of rigging and 
sails is thoroughly dealt with in Part IT. 

The book, which is bound in tan buckram, contains 
nearly two hundred pages and sixty illustrations. In ad- 
dition are the four large plates of designs which are 
printed on strong linen paper and which will stand con- 
siderable handling without injury. These are placed in a 
pocket in the back cover so that they can be removed 
whenever needed. The drawings are well executed and 
are very comprehensive. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Mr. William H. Hand, of New Bedford, Mass., has 
completed plans for a one-design knockabout class for 
members of a Buzzard’s Bay club. These boats, which 
are being built at the Newport Shipyard, Newport, R. L., 
are 25ft. over all, 15ft. waterline, 6ft. 7in. breadth and 3ft. 
gin. draft. There are 820 pounds of lead on the keel and 
they will carry 316 square feet of sail. There is also 
building at the Newport Shipyard, from Mr. Hand’s de- 
sign, a 46ft. waterline sea-going launch for Mr. Reginald 
Norman, of Newport, R. I. Among the other boats Mr. 
Hand has designed this winter is a 4oft. cruising yawl 
for the Rev. William A. Patrick, of Cleveland, O., and 
a 30ft. double end yawl for Mr. Frank E. Wood, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. This boat resembles in design the old Block 
Island “Pinky,” a class of boat famous for their sea-going 


qualities. 
ere 


Mr. Hollis Burgess has sold through his agency the 
schooner Amorita, owned by Mr. Thomas M. McKee, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., to. Mr. Richard Mansfield. 


Messrs. Gardner & Cox have chartered the English- 
built steam yacht Fauvette, owned by Professor J. 
Harvard Biles, of Glasgow, Scotland, to Mr. W. B. 
Bacon, of Boston. Fauvette was designed by the late 
Dixon Kemp and built by Messrs. Ramage & Ferguson, 
Ltd., at Leith, in 1892. She is 19oft. over all, 160ft. water- 
line, 22.7ft. breadth and 15ft. depth. The yacht has been 
lying at South Brooklyn since her arrival here last fall, 
and she will now be taken to Hoboken, where she will 
be refitted and overhauled. 


RRR 


Mr. Charles D. Mower is to have a 27ft. speed launch 
built at Huntington’s yard, New Rochelle, from his own 
design. The boat will be fitted with an 8 horse-power 
Buffalo motor. 

R2eae 


Messrs. Tuthill & Highby, of Greenport, L. I, are 
building for Mr. Oscar B. Webber a racing sloop from 
designs made by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield. She is 44ft. 
over all, 30ft. waterline, oft. 6in. breadth and 6ft. gin. 


draft. 
nee 


On the afternoon of February 4 there was launched 
from the Herreshoff shops at Bristol the steam yacht 
built by that firm for Mr. S. R. Van Duser, of New York 
City. The yacht, which was named Wana, is 132ft. long 
over all and 12ft. breadth. The hull, which is built of 
wood, is completed, but the deck and cabin fittings have 
yet to be put in place. a" 


The Electric Launch Company, Bayonne, N. J., is 
building a cruising launch for Mr. W. F. Morgan, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The boat is 6oft. over all, 57ft. water- 
line, oft. gin. breadth and 3ft. draft. Her power will be 
furnished by two 25 horse-power gasoline’ engines and it 
i sreened she will develop a speed of 14 miles. The 


be very comfortably fitted below and she will 


be lighted by 


electricity. This firm is also an 
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electric launch for Mr. A. J. Cassatt for use at Bar Har- 
bor. She is to be an open boat and the hull will be 
planked with mahogany. 
" RRR 


The Marine Construction and Dry Dock Company, 
Mariners Harbor, S. I., is building a 36ft. launch for Mr. 
F. G. Mead. The boat, which was designed by Mr. R. 
N. Haddock, of Ossining, N. Y., will be equipped with 
a 12 horse-power 4-cycle Howard motor. 


Mr. E. O. Mapes, of Minneapolis, Minn., has purchased 
the famous old schooner Fleetwing. The boat will re- 
ceive a new main mast and a general overhauling pre- 
paratory to a southern cruise. 


RRe ; 


. The auxiliary cruising yawl designed by Mr. Charles 
G. Davis for Dr. Richard J. Scofield, of New York City, 
is being built at Hanson’s yard, City Island. She will be 
37ft. over all, 27ft. waterline, oft. 6in. breadth and 3ft. 6in. 
draft, and will carry just over 800 square feet of sail. 


RRP 


In addition to the large auxiliary cruising schooner that 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox have designed for Mr. Wilson 
Marshall, they have orders for a Canada cup challenger 
for a syndicate of Rochester yachtsmen and a steam yacht 
for Mr. Evans R. Dick, of Philadelphia. The work of 
the yawl building from this firm’s designs by Wood at 
City Island for Mr. Noble is well advanced. The Canada 
cup challenger will be built at Wood’s yard and she will 
be raced on the Sound against Effort, Dorwina, Chal- 
lenge, Mira and Mr. T. L. Park’s new boat. It is very 
probable that she will be handled by Mr. Addison Hanan; 
if this proves to, be the case the boat will be in good 
hands. 

The steam yacht for Mr. Dick will be r1o8ft. over all, 
o7ft. waterline, 18ft. 9in. breadth and 5ft. 6in. draft. She 
will be built by James Bayles & Son, Port Jefferson, L. I. 


RRe 


The schooner Muriel, owned by Mr. Charles Smithers, 
arrived at Bermuda on February 7, eighty-four hours out 
from New York. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


The English dispatches announce that the National Rifle As- 
sociation of Great britain have fixed upon July 11 for the Palma 
trophy. The interest taken in this trophy on this side of the 
ocean indicates that a most resolute effort will be made to take 
it back to America, where it rested so cosily during many years. 








Crapshooting. 
ee 
Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be anaoow ces here send a 
notice like the following: 


Feb. 12.--Brooklyn, L. I.—All-day shoot of the 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 

Feb. 12.—Rutherford, N. J.—All-day target shoot of the Boiling 
Springs Gun Club on Lincoln’s Birthday. C. B. Axford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 18.—Allentown, Pa.—Two days’ target tournament at Duck 
Farm Hotel. Alfred Griesemer, Prop. 

Feb. 20.—South Bethlehem, Pa.—Live-bird shoot of the Lehigh 
Rod and Gun Club, of The Bethlehems. D. S$. Daudt, Manager. 

Feb. 20.—Rittersville, Pa.—Morfey-Daudt match, 100 live birds, 
$100 a side. 

_Feb. 20-21.—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club; $500 
added. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Jefferson County 
Gun Club. 

Feb. 23.—Wellington, Mass.—Shoot of the 
Association. O. R. Dickey, Manager. 

Feb. 23.—Trenton, N. J.—E. C. cu 
em of New Jersey between Nea 
. Cole, challenger. 

Feb. 23.—Orange, N. J.—Open shoot of the Nishoyne Gun Club. 
Feb. 23.—Paterson, J.—Washington’s Birthday shoot of the 
Jackson Park Gun Club; first of three-man team series of con- 
tests, 45 birds per team. Ga A. Hopper, Sec’y. 

Feb. 23.—Ossining, N. Y.—Ossining Gun Club’s Washington’s 
Birthday shoot. C. G. Blandford, Capt. 
an 23.—Lynn, Mass.—Holiday shoot of the Birch Brook Gun 

ub. 

April 1-3.—Grand Island, Neb.—Consolidated tournament of the 
Buftalo Bill Gun Club, of North Platte, and the Grand Island 
Gun Club; two days targets, one day live birds. Managers, Geo. 
L. Carter, North Platte, and Gus Sievers, Grand Island. 

April 7-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association. F. B. Cunningham, Sec- 
retary-Manager. 

*April 8.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. L. B. 
ing, Sec’y. 

April 14-17.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
April 20.—Springfield, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club. € L. Kites, Sec’y. 
Gun Club. 


*April 22-23.—Pittsburg, 
Vandergrift, Sec’y. 

April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, Ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 12-15.—Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Grand American Handicap at targets; $1,000 added to the 

urses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, 

ss Pa. : 

May 13-14.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelpbia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 


y- 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 

*May 2%-97.-Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 7 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
Association. c ‘ 

May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Three-day live-bird and target 
tournament of the Corner Rod and Gun Club. John V. Linker, 


Fulton Gun 


Soston Shooting 


contest for target cham- 
Apgar, holder, and Chas. 


Flem- 


Pa.—Herron Hill Harry 


lier 27-29.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the eo of the West Branch Rod and Gun 
Club. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. : 

May her ge City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 


Grove Gun Club. 3 . 
May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third ; all day. Rose system and average 
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rere ae she then a 


grees, Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds., D. A. Hitchcock, 
ec’y-Treas. a 

June 3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Intetstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 
O. R. Dickey, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. . 
one. 45.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 

un Club. 

June 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

une 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual target tourna- 
ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, ote 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. 5. 
Deniker, Sec’y. a 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis, er F 

June 16-18.—New ndon, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club 


*June 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. 

*July 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’ 


y. ; 
July 8-9.—Huntsville, Ala.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. E. R 
Matthews, gery. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1.—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, Sec’y. 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

*Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 


ler, Sec’y. c 

*Sept. 1-2.—Irwin Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 
Sec’y. 

*Sept. 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 


Deniker, Sec’y. 

Sept, 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*Oct. 6-7..-Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. 

*Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 


*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. Chas. 
G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





The following is taken from the New York Times of Feb. 6: 
“Philadelphia, Feb. 6.—At a meeting in this city, attended by a 
number of capitalists of New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, 
the A nerican Explosive Manufacturing Company was formed, 
having for its purpose the combination of all the manufacturers 
in this country, of dynamite, powder, and other explosives. The 
authorized capital of the company is $1,000,000, which, it, is stated, 
will be increased to $5,000,000. Samuel W. Regester, of Balti- 
more, is the president of the company. Other officers are: Olin 
Bryan and John C. Tolson, of Baltimore, and Dr. Henry D. 
Heller, of Philadelphia. The company is: said to have obtained 
control of a number of plants.” 


¥ 


Mr. Sellier Johnson, an Englishman, who, though famous as a 
shot, shot at Monte Carlo this year for the first time, won the 
Grand Prix on Feb. 2. The dispatches state that there were 
eleven men with a clean score after the tenth round. Mr. 
Mackintosh was the favorite. Mr. Robinson missed his twelfth 
bird. The eighteenth round ended the competition. Count Zichy 
and Mr. Thompson and Mr. Mackintosh missed a fair bird. Mr. 
Johnson killed his bird brilliantly with the first barrel, and was 
proclaimed the winner. He received 18,400 f. ($3,680). Mr. Mack- 
intosh took 12,500f. ($2,500), and Count Zichy and Mr. Thompson 
agreed to divide 14,000f. ($2,800). 


R 


Mr. Valentine Wallburg, president of the Schenectady, N. Y., 
Gun Club, writes us as follows,‘ under date of Feb. 9: “Please 
discontinue the announcement that the Schenectady Gun Club 
will hold the State shoot here in June next. We are obliged to 
give up the arrangements on account of being deprived of the use 
of the ball grounds, where we proposed to | the shoot. The 
grounds are on an island, and the bridge connecting the main- 
land and all buildings thereon are to be sold for the lumber 
value, and the lease and franchise given up. As there is no other 
suitable place that can be obtained, we are obliged to give up the 
tcurnament.” 

x 


_We are indebted to Mr. T. L. Andrews, secretary of the Titus- 
ville, Pa., Gun Club, for a photograph of Mr. E. W. Jordan, who 
at the annual meeting of the club, held Jan. 26, was unanimously 
elected president. He states: ‘Our club feels justly proud of its 
new executive, as, beside being possessor of the club medal for 
high scores during the past season, Mr. Jordan shows neat 
balances accrued from his attendance at sweepstake shoots of both 
local and national importance. Our only on is that we may 
lose Will, as he has had tempting offers to go on the road in the 
interest of houses in the sporting goods trade.” 


_ Dr. Wm. Wynn’s army of friends will rejoice to learn that he 
is ——— rapidly from the severe attack of pneumonia which 
he suffered. He was expected at his place of business on Satur- 
day of last week, and he contemplates a visit to Palm Beach as 
soon as his strength will warrant tdéking the long journey between 
here and Florida. His physicians stated that when he was suffer- 
ing the worst, there was about one chance in five hundred for his 
recovery, which expresses how close he was to the shore of the 
dark river. 
x 


A letter to us from Mr. R. S. Waddell, under date of Feb. 2 
infcrms us that he has resigned his position as general sales agent 
of the Dupont, Hazard and other companies. He further states, 
“I have organized the Buckeye Powder Co. to build mills in the 
West, probably in Illinois. I have served twenty-one years to 
a day, beginning Feb. 1, 1882. I am leaving because I desire 
some business of my own, and not be dependent on a salary. I 
shall expect to keep in touch with sportsmen.” We heartily wish 
Mr. Waddell every success. 


The Boston Shooting Association will hold a shoot on the 
grounds at Wellington, Mass., on Feb. 23. There are nine events 
on the programme, four at 10, four at 15, and one at 50 targets; 
entrance to the latter $3.50; money divided Rose system, 8, 5, 3 
and 2; sweepstakes optional. Targets 1% cents. Lunch free. 
Loaded shells obtainable at the office. Mr. O. R. Dickey is the 
manager, 

z 


At the. special shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club, held on Wednes- 
day of last week, an_event at 100 targets, $10 entrance, proved a 
special attraction. There were six entries. All the contestants 
were eminently skillful. The contest was close. Mr. Harold 
Money scored 99 out of the 100. Mr. J. Skelley was second with 
the excellent score of 96. Wash was third with 94. There was $61 
in the purse. Mr. Money in the afternoon shot at 190 targets 
and scored 187 of them, making a percentage of .985., 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, of New York, was a visitor in Des 
Moines, Ia., last week, and was the recipient of much hospitality 
from the trapshooters. He had journeyed from Kansas City, 
where he had a reception which popular men in the West re- 
ceive when they visit their friends. The days were of twenty-four 
hours’ duration. Mr. Von Lengerke reports eminent success in 
his business. oe ne ak 
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Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, anes of the Interstate As- 
sociation, left for Pittsburg on ursday of last week, fully pre- 
pared to proceed with the season’s tournament series of the As- 
sociation. He had every detail so 7 prepared and ac- 
curately thought out, that at the meeting o 
Wednesday ail his plans were fully indorsed. 


An interesting ten-man team contest took place at Blue River 
Park, Kansas City, Mo., on Jan. 31, Kansas City against the 
Stock Yards, the former winning by a score of 65 to 58. Each 
man shot at 10 birds, a total of 100 per team. The birds were 
good and there was a high wind, conditions which adversely 
affected the scores. ® 


Col. A. G. Courtney is convalescing from a severe three weeks’ 
attack of illness, which confined him to his home > to last Sat- 
urday. His physician has advised him that it will be fully three 
weeks more before he will be sufficiently recovered to stir ac- 
tively about. We sincerely hope that good health speedily re- 
turns to him. » 


Mr. Chris. Gottlieb, of Kansas City, Mo., writes us as follows: 
“] desire to say that, having received so many compliments on. the 
souvenir published in connection with the last Grand American 
Handicap at live birds, I have concluded to issue another for 
the coming event that will surpass anything in this line ever at- 
tempted.” 

Zz 


The secretary, Mr. Charles G. Grubb, writes us that “the 
Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League wishes to thank Miss 
Annie Oakley through the columns of Forest AND STREAM; for 
the handsome prize presented to them, and trusts that they may 
have the pleasure of her company at some of the League tourna- 


ments. 
R 


We learn with much gratification that Mr. Arthur Gambell, 
superintendent of the Cincinnati Gun Club, is recovering ‘nicely 
from the accident which he suffered a few weeks ago, and is able 
to be up and about at present. It is hard to down a good man. 


» - 
Mr. Chas. B. Cole, of the Trenton Shooting Association, Trenton, 
N. J., has challenged Mr. Neaf Apgar for the E. C. cup. Mr. 


Apgar has accepted the challenge. The match will be shot at the 
Interstate Fair grounds, Trenton, N. J., on Feb. 23 next. 


In the return match between the Baltimore Shooting Associa- 
tion and the Keystone League, shot on the rounds of the former 
at Baltimore, on Feb. 5, nine men on a side, 2 birds per man, 
Baltimore won by a score of 159 to 152. 


The secretary-manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, informs us that 
“the Interstate Association has made arrangements to give a 
tournament at Huntsville, Ala., July 8, under the auspices of the 
Huntsville Gun Club.” 

¥ 


Capt. A. W. Money and Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott and Harold 
Money left New York last Saturday for Detroit, Mich., where they 
will participate in the tournament fixed to be held there this week. 


Zz 
Mr. Wm. Dutcher, Paterson, N. J., informs us that the shoot 
of the Jackson Park Gun Club, fixed to be held on Feb. 12, has 
been declared off as a consequence of the scarcity of pigeons. 


At B. S. Binn’s tournament, Redfield, Ia., Feb. 4, Mr. Fred 
Gilbert was high average with ar cent., the first day, and 956 
the second day. The weather conditions were very unfavorable. 


y 


Last Saturday there were fourteen contestants in the first con- 
test of the Crescent Athletic Club shooters for the February cup, 
and of these Mr. Henry C. Werleman was the victor. 


* 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club will hold a regular contest at 
Rockaway Park, L. I., on Feb. 15. Targets, $1.50 per hundred. 
Bernarp WATERS. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. IL., Feb. 4.—The extra shoot given by the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club to-day was notable for the closeness of the com- 
petition and the high scores made in it. The main event was at 





100 targets, $10 entrance; and this as an inducement attracted the 
support of the noted crackerjacks Messrs. Money, Skelley, Apgar, 
Glover, Welles and Floyd (Wash). The excellence of the shooting 


is in evidence when it is mentioned that all shot 90 per cent. or 
better, the winner of first, Mr. Harold Money, scoring 99 out of 
100. He broke straight in several sweepstake events. Out of a 
total of 190 targets shot at he missed but 3, making a score of 
about .98 per cent. Skelley was second with 96. The shoot was 


a success. Mr. Wright contemplates an active season at the 
Araps, his grounds now being quite popular. The moneys were 
won as follows: First, Money, $24; second, Skelley, $17.50; 
third, Floyd, $9.25. The scores: 

li Money........ 1002201010100001101011111111211111111111111111111) 





VUGD10000000100000011001010101111111911111111111111—99 

e  DUDDDAL 0200009000000 1000101010100 011 
19.000210111011111111111010191111111111111111011111—96 

N Apgar......-- LLDOLD1010 1111100002121 1211101011001 1011101101111 
DEDVDD000 00000 000001011011110111111111012011111111—92 

S Glover......... VALDODLD LDL T 1210101 0000000001019110191111100111011 
112111111201 101 11111 112110000101191210191111111111—92 

H Welles........- VL10011000009111 1111011121111 101001911111910911111 
QLDLDL101000101111111111111100101110111111111111111—90 

eevesncccoce DOLADD200 000000010200 2000000001000000000000900000011 
210111201 12000.1111001111190111111111110011111111111—94 


465 67 8 


J Skelley... 


Wash 


Sweepstake events: 






1 3 7 
Largets; 10 15 2% 10 20 10 2% 2 
H Money ...ccccccccccccsccccosecccoces 10 15 2% 10 19 9 .. 
Wad <cvecesccvccsencercccessccsccenece S25 Oe Bw ns: ae 
Welles cccocccccccccccveccssecessooccve D2 Me 2 ee ae we 
GIOVET ccccccscccscccccccccecesccccsoce - 2. ool. ae, ee & 
SED. ccc accattubeds vecewobewesesnedess gi ew FF 
Bittner ocsnnbecedcccevchousewoocesens 5 918 6 6 7 15 14 
SURORAGID. » «<< itncncecedueacsensbiesense Baa Tow ws BM 
Skelley ...... > ae. mw a> ney od ° ee 
SEMIS - 5 cvavwcdsn reves 8 13 22 10 18 10 2... 
Apgar ..cvccccvescccscccccccccsccccccce 9  F se ogee 


No. 6 was at 5 pairs. 


New York County Gun Club, 


Rockaway Beach, L. I., Feb. 2.—There was a slight rain and a 
temperature of 40 degrees for weather conditions at the shoot of 
the New York County Gun Club to-day. A south wind added 
to the speed of the targets. Mr. H. P. Fessenden acted as referee. 
The scores: 





Events: 123 4 Events: 123 4 

Targets: 25 25 2525 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
Schorty cccccocccccves 21 19 22 24 Munsey ..........ec00 a. 
Jones GEE ER BAUUNS ocececcscdbéneae DP wens co 
Stebbins EMRE soscnvecsi Sovecee .. 610 
Keim Hecky sccccsvsccccoce oo 6 oe oe 
Staples Bourke ccccsccccccces oo 1310 .. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Feb. _7.—There were fourteen contestants in 
the first shoot for the February cup of the Crescent Athletic 
Club, and the first win was scored by Mr. H. C. Werleman. The 
scores: . 

February cup, 50 targets, handicap: 


H C Werleman........... 10 6 @ 10 146 2B 60 

R E Whigham ........... 6 17 23 6 19 & 48 

D C Bennett............00 Swe 6 19 & #8 

Dr Ke gatrgcersangases : = = : = _ a 
edford, Jr........ oo 

ww a oe B & .:- ee tf 


the Association on™ 





D B Hegeman...........8 2 2 3; wa ee 
L C Hopkins... 2 S 2. 6 46 
BE DEER wscccccvessecs 13 2B 6 6 2 44 
EP WE csceee Se ae | 3 #61 (6D 43 
T W Stake. 16 8620 56 b 2 40 
A W Palmer..... 2 2&4 $B bb 39. 
H B+’ Vanderveer. 6b BB 368 a 39 
Ee Se sieteses eae 3 2 6 36 
Trophy, 15 targets: Marshall (4) 16, Wigham (3) 15, Bennett 


(2) 14, Lott (1) 18, Jack (2) 13, 

Palmer (2) 12, Raynor (6) 12, Hopkins (2) 12, O’Brien (3) 12. 
Trophy, 16 targets: Bedford (1) 15, O’Brien (3) 16, Lott (1) 15, 

Pool (2) 15, A. W. Palmer (2) 14, Marshall (4) 13, Bennett (3) 12, 


Raynor (8) 12. 
Pool (2) 14, O’Brien (8) 14, Wigham (3) 13, 


eyes (1) 13, Pool (2) 13, A. W. 


‘lrophy, 15 targets: 


Palmer (2) 13, Jack (2) 13, Marshall (4) 13, Sykes (2) 12, Werie- 
man (4) 9. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Feb. 7.—The shoot of the Jackson Park Gun 
Club to-day was a very pleasunt affair while it lasted. The birds 
furnished by G. A opper tu-day were great birds. He had 
gathered them since’ Friday around the country about Paterson, 
and they taxed the skill of the shooters taking part this afternoon. 
The 150 birds were shot off inside of two hours. A group picture 
was taken which we hope will turn out all right. Several other 
individual pictures were also taken. 

The club made every endeavor to get 300 or 400 birds for to- 
day’s shoot, but could not get one in New York city or Phila- 
delphia. We will have men out in the country districts gatherin 
them up for the 23d, and will have plenty for that occasion, whic 
we expect to be a great affair, as we are getting communications 
every day from different clubs around the country inquiring about 
that part of my announcement referring to organized and incor- 
porated gun clubs. Please change that to regularly organized or 
incorporated gun clubs, and the members to be bona fide mem- 
bers during at least three months previous to Feb. 1, 1903. 

Harold Money paid us a visit to-day, and was in great form, 

etting here just as we were starting the 10-bird event. Mr. 
edgar came along with him, but was short of practice on live 
birds. Capt. A. Money and Garry Hopper were in hard luck in 
drawing fast birds. Bunn was in fine shape. Wright, in good 
form, drew out on account of birds running short, to let the 
visitors shoot and hustle things along. Morgan is getting in 





shape. All are tuning up for the 23d. Keep your eye on them. 
No. 1, $3. No. 2, $5. 

Money, 30 .. -*2220—3 0122112*20— 7 
Hopper, 28 1212225 + 1222020222— 8 
Bunn, 28 ..... + -22222—5  § 2221121222—10 
Morgan, 29 .. -02202—3 1022221222— 9 
Wright, 28 ...... PDs pscccccees 

Van Houten, 28 . 2202 2020202012— 6 
Thompson, 28. ... - -10201—3 1000122102— 6 
og pa --2°102—3  2222222222—10 
Ci PEM DL, cinanhsecseneensebebseaneteeiun aus ° 2212122222—10 
EGE, 0 sscnecces eeeccece ecco 0121022*21— 7 
Peay GE svvcscoenses oobodenecce eereceenes cece 20101*2222— 7 


Feb. 8.—Owing to the scarcity of pigeons, the Jackson Park 
Gun Club has declared off the shoot of Feb. 12. Mr. Bunn will 
have a shoot at targets, and if possible to get live birds, they 
also will be provided, Feb. 12. 


Dutcuer. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Feb. 7.—There was a 

shooters at the weekly meeting of the Nort 
to-day. The shooting was hard, the taggete taking very irregular 
flights. Mr. Bittiner had, as a guest, Mr. Bert Waters, a youn 
New Yorker who had shot but once before at the traps. He us: 
a strange gun, which was a handicap in itself. He shot in excel- 
lent time for a beginner. With practice he will quickly develop 
high skill. Mr. Merrill broke 10 in the seventh event, a straight 
score and the best of the day. The scores follow: 


ood attendance of 
River Gun Club 


Events: 








eerie ae ee 
‘largets: 10 10 10 165 16 10 10 16 10 
Eickhoff . 6 8 $1011 6 8 4 8 
Richter .. Se een Te I es 6 
Bittiner 422 6 6°6 6 6 6 
Pe: WARNES covancecsoncs eppeneonnee.., 0: a DD B86 ae. 
WREEEEEEED pocsuapsupeseosornenese ee ee Lae 
Py NS -woscustesounebesees seesee S°S <6: ae 8 Bo’ os 
SPORE: Kascnesesnospeoneesbeeecend wie! » Ss, BS Oo 
BU ccpocsevessecnnsesosennnens So eA oe 
ED ssetorssnseteubosehheteoutns Si fp fh Pe eee 
EEUEEE dntiscurecsvicecadeersne sess oe, ee he Le 
DEER” sob vechuveseubeusencenbene ° 0 oo 4M... 820.8 
SEER scncotosonopeses coccccnese 00 00 cf ef Oo 6 B®' F 
EEEEEEEE cucnsenessouseschoowescesee ° ee p08) 20 ae, e000 
Five pairs double targets: 
Eickhoft -- 1111 10 10 10 Vosselman ........ 00 10 00 00 11 
Richter ... -- 0011001011 B Waters ......... 10 11 0 11 00 
DLT nesseneses 10 11 10 00 10 Newkirk .......... 10 00 10 00 00 
Bert Waters....... 00 00 00 00 00 Allison ............ 10 10 10 10 10 
Jas. R. Merrity, Sec’y N. R. G. C. 


Jeannette Gun Club, 


Guttenberg, N. J., Feb. 6.—The day was fine and the birds were 
good ones. The event- was the semi-annual ‘prize shoot given by 
the club, and also a ladies’ day. in former years it was held in 
conjunction with the Columbia Fishing Club on the grounds at 
Eltingville, 5S. I., but the law about pigeons in New York State 
has changed matters. 

The prizes were toilet sets, which exceeded $100 in value, donated 
by the club. 

Dinner was served in the large club house. Good dining is al- 
ways in evidence at a Jeannette entertainment. 

Mr. H. Wohleib was the winner of first prize, he making a 
straight score: 





N Sanders, 28...... 001*220210— 5 C Steffens, 30...... 1 Z1— 9 
Job Lott, 30....... 2222202200— 7 A Schumacher 25...1212001111— 8 
C Meyer, 30........ 2202120222— H Noble, 26....... 002*011101— 5 
H Kastens, 28...... 1111212*11— 9 W P Rottman, 25. .2211201122— 9 
i Kroeger, 28...... 1201222112— 9 VENER. Bisccouseud 2202011020— 6 
F Ehlen, 25.... s C Bohling, 28....1122010001— 6 
H Pape, 28...... Pexerdiaccke, 28.1212000112— 7 
C Interman, 28 H Rohlfs, 28........2112021122— 9 
Mohrman, 28..... 0011011212— 7 H Wohleib, 25..... 1212221221—10 
Brunie, 28....... 2202220210— 7 W Kattenhorn, 25. .202**02000— 3 
G E Loeble, 30..... 1222020022— 9 H Kohler, 25....... 0100000102— 3 
Sa = bhaotl none : 5 i ssen, 7 email 0*0*1001*0— 3 
apt Meyer, 25..... 21— uhrman, 25.....0000202202— 
D Mohrman, 28....00101*2121— 6 . 


The ties were shot off miss-and-out. Rohlfs won 9 class, Pape 
8 class, Loeble 7 class, Mohrmann 6 class, Sanders 6 class. 
Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 


Loeble ......00000++00+22222211212 






Meyerdiercks . 0 
Hainhorst .... 10 
Capt Meyer 
D Mohrman -2)22 
J Vogts oehe 2120 
C Bohling . 0 
£_Bebiiag 222220 
nders .. +e 222222 
Interman 








Baltimore vs, Keystone, 


Battimore, Md., Feb. 5.—The return team match between the 
Baltimore Shooting Association and the Keystone Shooting 
League was held here to-day on the grounds of the former. There 
were nine men tu each team, and 26 live birds to each man. The 
contestants stood at the 29yd. mark. 

As a team contest it was not notable for any shooting of special 
excellence. “Of the eighteen contestants, Mr. Budd, of the Key- 
stones, was high with 21. 
aon mien began este es nt os qoxtionnd all the 

ternoon. strong win ew st ‘ ° birds to a 
right quarter and partly in an outgoing direction. fell dead 





outside of the boundary line, where they wore blows ty <te 
storm. 

The men shot in pairs, a Baltimore Shooting Association man 
and a Keystone shooter going to the traps alternately, though the 
total score counted in match. 

The team winning two of the three contests in the series is to 
be the champion of the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
The first of this season’s* races was shot on the Keystone’s 
grounds at Holmesburg Junction, Pa, on Jan. 15. Ten men 
were on each team, and the shoot resulted in a tie, each team 


* killing 211 birds out of 250, from the 29yd. mark. 


Several miss-and-outs were shot as preliminaries. i 

The match at several stages see-sawed and seemed lost in turn 
to each. After the first three of each team had shot, Philadelphia 
was 6 in the lead. Dunn, of the Baltimores, killed 17 to John- 
son’s 16, and this cut down the lead to 5. Ridge, of the Key- 
stones, led Hobbs by 2 birds, and this raised Philadelphia’s lead 
to 7. ood Waters scored 26 to Eames’ 15, which cut down the 
lead te 2. The seventh ¢ up changed the tide. Dupont killed 
20 to Schwartz’s 16, which put Baltimore 2 in the lead. The race 
was still far from being won, the conditions being so uncertain. 

Old Reliable Jim Malone, captain of the Baltimore Shooting 
Association, shot in such style that he thoroughly defeated his 
opponent, Dr. Darby. The result was that Malone got 20 and Dr. 

arby 12. This clinched the contest. Hicks, of the Baltimores, 
and Budd were the last pair to face the traps. Budd beat Hicks 
by a score of 21 to 18, but the Baltimore Shooting Association 
still led by 7 birds. 

The visitors took their defeat philosophically. 

The clubs agreed te hold the second shoot of the series at 
Holmesburg Junction, on Feb. 18. 

The conditions of the next race are to be the same, excepting 
that the — League is to have as many shooters as the 
Baltimore Shooting Association brings over to compete. If a 


fourth shoot becomes necessary by the winning of the Keystone 
League next time, it will be shot at the Baltimore Shooting 
ciation grounds on a date to be agreed upon.. 

The scores: 


_Association. 





020111001011022122200121—17 
1200110221120022120200221—16 
(oumn20n22211 2101223220017 
0010120020202210222222000—14 
: 111—20 
2110112222021111021101110—20 
° 18—159 
Keystone League. : 
Rothaker 2202202021 222202222202222—20 
Van Loon .. « -2022222022212022220222002—19 
seen os 2002002 16 
idge - -0020220220002222222202202—16 
Eames -. OL 
Schwartz -2222221012200000222202200—16 
Dr Darby : 12 
WE. encsscece os 0222222222220101122222022—21—152 





Forest City Gun Club, 


Savannan, Ga., Feb. 6.—The shoot of the Forest City Gun 
Club, held in this city on Feb. 3 and 4, had some famous trap- 
shooters as contestants. 

On the first day the scores were as follows: ; 

Event No. 1, even distance, all stand at ds., 10 birds, $10 
entrance: Smith 10, Bradley 10, Welch 7, Du Bray 7, Wilson 10. 

Smith and Bradley divided the purse of $70. 

Event No. 2, cup added, allowances, handicaps 25 to 3lyds., 10 
birds, entrance $10: Smith (31) 9, Bradley (31) 10, Welch (81) 7, 
Day (25) 10, Du Bray (29) 9, thony (29) 7, Wilson (31) 10, 
Holley (25) 10. ‘ 

Bradley, aay, Wilson and Holley shot the tie off, miss-and-out 
for the cup. ay and Holley missed their third bird, while Wil- 
son and Bradley killed. Dr. Wilson then retired, and presented 
the cup to Mr. Bradley. 

Event No. 3, handicap, 25 to Slyds., 10 birds, $10. The gentle- 
men shot from the same distances as in the sevond event: Smith 
10, Bradley 10, Welch 10, Day 9, Du Bray 2, Anthony 10, Wilson 
10, Holley 10. _ 

There being six ties for first place, the shoot was continued into 
the next event, Smith, Anthony and Holley missing one each 
out of the next five birds and dropping out, thus leaving Wilson, 
Bradley and Welch still tied. They divided the purse a $80. 

The fourth event was for the Forest City cup, allowances, 
handicaps 25 to 3lyds., 20 birds, $20 entrance: Smith 10, Bradle 
%4, Welch 20, Day 14, Du Bray 12, Anthony 4, Wilson 9, Holley 2. 

Holley was credited with the full number owing to being a 25yd. 
handicap man. He missed his first bird of the first five for 
event No. 3 tie. He won both the purse and the beautiful silver 
cup. 

Tire fifth event was not shot owing to the lateness of the hour. 

The scores of the second day’s shoot were an improvement on 
those of the first day. The first event was the fifth on the 
schedule of the first day, but had to be carried over owing to the 
weather not genes it to be shot, and was: made a handicap 
match instead of at even distance, 10 birds, $10 entrance. The 
scores: Smith 8, ander 10, Welch 10, Day 7, Du Bray 10, 
Anthony 9, Wilson 4, Holley 10. 
ds., 10 birds, $10 entrance: 


Event No. 6, even distance 
—_ > Bradley 5, Welch 8, Du tray 1, Anthony 5, Wilson 10, 

olley 0. 

Event No. 8, Sunny South cup, allowances, handicaps, 25 to 
3lyds., 20 birds, $20 entrance: mith (30) 17, Bradley (31) 20, 
Welch (31) 19, Day (26) 15, Anthony (28) 20, Wilson (31) 20, 
Holley (29) 20. 

Smith was allowed one miss as no bird; Holley one miss as 
no bird, and Day allowed two misses as one kill. Bradley 
Anthony, Wilson and Holley having tied, shot off. Bradley killed 
his fifth bird out of bounds, Wilson withdrew without shooting 
and Holley killed his sixth bird out of bounds, while Anthon 
kept up his clean score and won the beautiful silver fruit di 
offered as the extra prize. 

This ended the regular schedule, and several special matches 
were then shot. The first was at 20 birds, $20 entrance, and had 
as competitors Smith, Bradley, Welch and Wilson. Smith re- 
tired on his tenth shot with two birds dead out of bounds and 
one miss; Bradley followed with two misses out of ten, and Wil- 
son and Welch shot it out, the former winning with 20 clean kills. 

Welch and Smith then shot a match at 25 birds, $25 each. Welch 
won with 25 straight to Smith’s 24. A return match was won 


by Smith on the fifteenth bird, Welch having lost four out 
of bounds. 





Rocky Mount Gun Glub, 


Rocxy Movunt, N. C., Feb. 3.—The Rocky Mount Gun Clu 
held a very enjoyable and successful shoot at their near 
the city, last week. One of the main features of the day was a 
roast pig, what we Southerners call “barbecue.” The shoot and 
dinner was given complimentary to Messrs. E. G. and John M. 
Ford, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Mr. C. F. Seltzer, of Pottsville, 
Pa., who were visiting here on a ten days’ quail hunt. The first 
event of the day was a match at 10 live birds each. The follow- 
ing is the score: 
D D Daughtridge.1111111111—-10 E G Ford..........11UI01— 

C F Seltzer.......1101011111—- 8 C H Harris. “imniit—ap 
W E Long........0U10110- 7 J M Ford.........11110110— g 


At the ending of the live-bird event, the entire party i to 
the club house and filled up on roast pig and tugkey and a t 
many other got things, too numerous to men after whi 

the event of the day, a match at 26 yy threwn from expert 






traps, unknown angles, was shot, with the fellowing result: 
CS FR Bait ccccccecesenene Suupoceescege « -0111111101111001111010011—18 
pene eoveveccccccocceces coool aaa —A 
D D Daughtridge........ Sopcececes «+++» -1000011101000111101100110—13 
E G Ford...... pestdecess evvces saecce Sonn 01111111011111—23 
.* Ford....+.+++++ sveccoccces peaapee «+ « -0111111011111111110111101—21 
Robbins .. ° - -1000010100011000000001000— 6 
W A May... - -0110000000000001111111100—10 
MF - -- .0100111010000111110110110—14 
This ended the ays shoot, and Mr. C. F. Seltzer, of Pottsville, 
Pa., having broken 24 out ef 25, was declared the winner; and he 
was heartily co tulated by all present. 
The Messrs. Ford and Seltzer had some fine sport shooting 
quail, while in North Carolina. They all expressed themselves as 
in next 


being well pleneed ae their trip, and 7 aoe come 
winter they heartily welcomed boys in 
G H. Haag, 





Fes. 14, 1903.] 
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Pigeon Shooting. 


Before the Fish and Game Committee of the 
of New at the State House, Trenton, 
- Jw Feb. 2, $903, by J. W. Hamer, of the 
Riverton Gun Club, 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: . 

Gentlemen—I receive no fee on'this occasion. One of my 
friends has just said—jestingly, I hope—that this pendebiy repre- 
sents the value of my services before this committee. However 
this may be, I appear before you because I am interested in the 
subject and because I believe the weight of the argument will be 
found to favor our side of the question. I am an all-the-year- 
round resident, a voter and tax-payer of this State, and am there- 
fore vitally interested with you, gentlemen, in the work of our 
Legislature. I am also here, as you know, to speak for this dele- 
gation of men who protest against the passage of any act which 
will prohibit pigeon shooting in this State, but who will gladly 
welcome any reasonably restrictive measure looking toward its 
legislative control. 5 

r. Chairman, I ask you to look into the faces of this delega- 
tion of gentlemen—representative business men—and tell me if you 
discover there any startling evidence of brutality: They may 
not all be handsome, I do not claim this; but 1 am permitted to 
assure you, sir, there is not a wife-beater in the party, nor a man 
who would be guilty of needless oraety under any circumstances. 

For the people who are agitating this subject, who desire to 
prohibit pigeon shooting, we have the greatest respect. 1 do not 
suppose there is a man in this delegation who has not, at one 
time or another, been a liberal contributor to their various funds 
for the prevention of cruelty; indeed, I feel sure there is not a 
man here who would not do his utmost for the proper advance- 
ment of their most worthy cause, but—and there is a but, Mr. 
Chairman—there is room tor a wide difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes actual cruelty. 1n my. judgment there should 
be a broad line of demarcation between moderation and fanaticism, 
and I still have hopes that these antagonists may come together 
with some reasonable compromise measure which will enable 
you to properly draw that line. d . 

As long as there is life. on this planet there will be suffering, 
there will be cruelty. It is a part of the general plan, in the 
adoption of which we had no voice. There is a certain amount 
of suffering we must all endure, men, birds and animals alike, if 
we are permitted to live. To live is to suffer. : 

Until we become vegetarians we must take the lives of the 
lower animals that we ourselves may live. . 

The gentle housewife, who, in the performance of her duty, 
chops off the chicken’s head, or the butcher who kills the beef 
to provide your dinner, is guilty of an act of cruelty; but it is 
the sort of cruelty, gentlemen, which was foreordained when the 
world began. ‘ 4 

Whenever I have criticised another man for doing something 
which he thoroughly understood, but which I did not, I have 
found there is nothing quite so embarrassing as an ultimate 
ascertainment of the facts. Our friends, the wore have, as yet, 
no reason for any such embarrassment, for the ave absolutely 
no knowledge of the facts, and I beg they will understand that 
1 intend no discourtesy by this remark. 

As an illustration of how little they know—how little they have 
investigated, allow me to draw your attention to this point. Almost 
every speaker upon their side of the question, every publication 
upon this subject they have ever issued, has condemned pigeon 
shooting for its alleged brutality, and praised field shooting as a 
fair and manly, humane sport. 

The very bill you are now asked to consider exposes the broad 
and deep foundation of misinformation upon which it is con- 
structed, for it draws the same distinction, and in express terms 
states that “‘nothing in this act shall be held to apply to the 
shooting of game.” 

Now what are the conditions surrounding these two forms of 
sport? I have been a devotee of both for more years than it is 
— for me to admit. I am what our opponents would doubt- 
ess consider a hardened sinner; but upon this subject, at least, 
Mr. Chairman, I think I speak from actual knowledge, and 1 
know I speak from long experience. 

My estimate of pigeon shooting as conducted at the clubs—and 
I assure you, sir, it is a most careful one—my estimate is that 
about 90 per cent. of the birds are painlessly killed and quickly 
gathered; not within the boundary, it is true, but within 100 yards 
of the trap—90 per cent. These birds are dead, and unless it is a 
crime to kill for food, domestic birds raised for that purpose, no 
charge of cruelty can attach to that 90 per cent. About 5 per 
cent. of the birds are missed and fly away totally unharmed. 
Now, whatever may have been the intent, even the most violent 
of our opponents will not claim that an act of cruelty has been 
actually committed by the man who has shot at a pigeon which 
he has failed to hit. This, then, disposes of 95 per cent. of the 
birds without cruelty, and leaves still unaccounted for about 5 per 
cent. These are the birds which are hit, but which, being still 
able to fly, are not instantly gathered. Now at all properly 
equipped clubs there are flocks of pigeons flying around the 
barns; four-fifths of this remaining 5 per cent. of birds—the in- 
jured—are promptly decoyed by these flocks back to the barns, 
there to be instantly dispatched by attendants employed for this 
purpose. This accounts for 99 per cent. of the birds without 
cruelty, and brings us, gentlemen, to the unavoidable conclusion 
that there is but one per cent. of cruelty in trapshooting, the 
sport which our opponents condemn for its alleged brutality. 

‘ow let us turn for a moment to the subject of field shooting, 
which these gentlemen praise as a fair and manly, humane sport. 
In the field we all know that the r shot kills and gets very few 
birds, but cripples and injures a large proportion. e inflicts the 
maximum of cruelty by reason of his lack of skill. But let us not 
take the poor shot—let us instance the fairly good quail shot. 
‘The fairly good shot will kill and gather about 50 per cent. of the 
quail at which he shoots, he will miss about 10 per cent., but he 
will cripple and injure about 40 per cent. These are the birds 
which show little sign of injury, but which fly away to suffer and 
recover, or to suffer and to die, as the case may be. Forty per 
cent., gentlemen. Forty per cent. of cruelty in field shooting, 
which our friends describe as. a fair and humane sport, one per 
cent. in trapshooting, which they arraign for its brutality. Forty 
to one, gentlemen; but let us not stop here. The generality of 
men will have ten to twenty days of field shooting as against one 
day of trapshooting, and in order to reach a fair comparison, you 
must therefore multiply this forty by ten or twenty, but what’s 
the use? There is no comparison. The one sport is humanity 
itself compared with the other. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, I have for 

ears been so impressed with the cruelty of field shooting that I 





ave many times thought I must eventually be driven to abandon 
it alto; er and confine myself to shooting pigeons at the trap, 
where I can be surrounded by all the modern appliances for the 


prevention of cruelty. 
The attitude of these self-confessed game shooters toward pigeon 
shooting reminds me of the couplet regarding those who— 


“Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mmd to.” 


Let us suppose, Mr. Chairman, that a poor shot, by practicing 
at the trap, where there is the minimum of cruelty—about one 
per cent.—so perfects himself as to become an expert in the field 
that he is thus able to reduce his field shooting cruelty from 40 
per cent. to say 30 or 20 per cent. Has not his trapshooting ex- 
perience served a good and useful purpose? Has it not in his 
case greatly reduced the sum total of cruelty inflicted? 

These figures, gentlemen, are not mere phantoms of my brain. 
They are susceptible of proof, and will be corroborated by any 
=e who will investigate. They have been confirmed by legal 

ecision. 

The celebrated case of the Commonwealth vs. Lewis in the 
Pennsylvania State Supreme Court (Pennsylvania State Reports, 
No. 1 page 2), was decided substantially upon these lines. 
The learned Chief Justice (Paxson) not only held in substance 
that there was no appreciable cruelty in trapshooting, but that the 
sum total of cruelty inflicted was greatly diminished by reason of 
the skill acquired at the trap. This decision has been looked upon 
as so conclusive so fair that there appears in the thirty-third 
annual report of the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (1900, page 17) the following words: 

“Two men were arrested in the spring for shooting and wound 
ing pigeons, and the question is often asked why we do not stop 
the shooting of pigeons for sport? The answer to that questi~n 1s 
that the Supreme Court of this ~~ has decided that shooting 
pigeons by authorized gun clubs is lawful, and our experience is 
that no reputable gun club will permit an injured bird to suffer.” 

There can be no harm in the killing for food of domestic birds 
and animals raised for the purpose. 

Let me this point, for it is the meat of our argument in 
more ways one: j 4 

There can be no harm in the killing for food of domestic birds 
and animals raised for that purpose. 


Every pigeon shot in a match serves a useful purpose—the 
killing—the sport is merely incidental. The club of which I am 
a member for many years had a regular contract for the sale 
of all its dead birds. The flesh is used for human food, the 
feathers are an article of commerce. : 

There is one firm in this country which uses, I am informed, 
for millinery decorations alone, the feathers from upward of 


1,000 pigeons every day in addition to an enormous quantity of | 


those of other domestic fowl  This*is. a point for. the Audubon 
Society, whose excellent object is the preservation of our feathered 
songsters. This enormous quantity of feathers, furnished by the 
pigeon shooters of this country, does more to preserve the lives 
of our song birds than all the members of all the societies put 
together. To be consistent, to carry out its stated object, gentle- 
men, the Audubon Society should be represented here as_the 
champion rather than as the opponent of pigeon shooting. But 
to return to our pigeons. These pigeons so killed and so use 
fulfill the object of their existence. They die that the scheme of 
life may go on. There is no waste, and where there is no waste, 
where is the needless cruelty? 

Mr. Chairman, it has been gravely charged here to-day that 
Pigeons are tortured in order to make them fly faster. Whatever 
may have been the custom in the past, allow me to assure you 
this custom does not now prevail at any of the clubs, and during 
my long recollection it never has prevailed there; and there are 
two conclusive reasons why it should not. 

The first reason is that sportsmen, as a class, are kind-hearted 
men, devoted to the freedom of outdoor life—men whose blood is 
red, whose lungs contain oxygen—lovers of nature, worshippers of 
sunshine, and withal, so gentle and so kindly; so fond of domestic 
animals that they would not permit needless cruelty in any form. 
But the second reason is, after all, the material one, and the one 
which will commend itself to your cooler judgment. 

It is that cruelty to the birds would lessen their value by dimin- 
ishing their strength. Pigeon shooters want none but the best, 
the strongest, the healthiest birds that can be procured, and 
these cannot be obtained if cruelty is permitted. They therefore 
require that the birds shall be well fed, well housed and receive 
in all cases the most careful attention. 

As has been brought out by the questions of Mr. Samuel P. 
Rotan, the gentlemen on the other side admit that the present 
laws provide adequate punishment for cruelty, that a pigeon 
shooter can be stopped if he oversteps the line. ‘This being so, 
is it not rather a singular proposition to ask legislative. action 
in such sweeping form to furnish that which is already at their 
hands? 

In refutation of the claim that crippled birds severely suffer, it 
has been stated here that such birds frequently begin to eat imme- 
diately upon falling to the ground, thus showing them to be more 
intent upon their lied than upon their suffering. Time does not 
permit me to cover this point further than to say that I have 
personal knowledge that, strange as is this statement, it is ab- 
solutely true. 

I will not consume your time by repeating what has been so 
forcibly said by my Newark friend, Mr. J. Seaver Page, upon the 
subject of stealing upon deer and shooting them down, as was 
admitted to have been done by one of the speakers upon the 
other side, or of luring the bull moose by an imitation of the 
female’s cry. No trapshooting can approach this in cruelty. 
Neither have I time to enlarge upon the playing of fish with rod 
and line, the using of live bait, or the keeping of fish alive as 
long as possible for the market. Field shooting and all these 
things, it seems to me, should be attacked before approaching a 
sport containing so small a percentage of cruelty as is to be found 
= poss eneoung properly conducted. ; 

Mr. Chairman, am aware that I am talking too long, but 
there are one or two thoughts upon this question still in my 
mind which I want to transfer to yours; I hope, therefore, you will 
bear with me a few moments longer. I have said nothing regard- 
ing the industry which you would destroy if you were to prohibit 
this sport—the industry of raising and selling pigeons. There are 
others here who will cover this branch of the subject, and doubt- 
less prove to you by statistics that this industry is of Such impor- 
tance to the State as to demand your fostering care rather than 
your antagonism. True, it is not a multi-millioned trust, having 
wealthy and influential officers, a powerful and persistent lobby 
and talented and expensive counsel. It is simply an humble 
industry conducted by the plain people—the farmers of this 
State—but, notwithstanding its poverty and its apparent lack of 
potential influence, I believe, gentlemen, you will wisely con- 
clude that it is entitled at your hands to protection, not de- 
struction. To prohibit this sport is to destroy this industry. 

Furthermore and finally, gentlemen, and I am sure you will be 
glad to hear that word finally—furthermore and finally, pigeon 
shooting is now chiefly done under the auspices of clubs formed 
for this specific purpose. The club for which I speak has com- 
plied with all the provisions of the law. It has become a lawfully 
incorporated body of law-abiding citizens, banded together for a 
lawful purpose. The State in granting their charter has in effect 
said to them, “‘Gentlemen, you may do this thing; it is right; it 
is just; it is proper.” Acting under this lawful authority, thus 
lawfully obtained, this club has expended over $30,000 in a property 
and plant for the lawful pursuit of this lawful sport. This property 
—this industry—this —— of the State of New Jersey, will 
become absolutely valueless in the event of the prohibition of this 
sport. I do not believe popular clamor can have obtained any 
such hold. I do not believe this legislative body can be induced 
to take any such unfair and unwise action. 

This sport has been followed without restriction up to the 
present time. I believe our lawmakers agree that it is a serious 
question to pass laws in prohibition of long-established customs 
of the people. The delegation I represent, as has previously been 
stated, will gladly welcome any movement toward a proper regula- 
tion of the sport, and are prepared to unite with their friends of 
the other side in endeavoring to present a bill which shall meet 
the objections made and yet not cause the grievous damage which 
would result from the total prohibition of this sport. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you for your very patient 
and courteous attention. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossintnc, N. Y.—The inclosed scores were made at the regular 
shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, Feb. 7. The main events to-day 
were 25-target affairs, for silver cups, one a handicap cup to be 
won three times to retain, and the other a scratch cup to be won 
a like number of times. There were altogether fourteen partici- 
pants in the first event, five of whom, with their handicaps of 
misses as breaks, made clean scores. In the second event, C. G. 
Blandford got one win with a score of 23, Kromer being second 
with 20. Scores as follows: 

In extra events, Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 were made Jan. 31: 

Twenty-five-target handicap event: 


Brk. Hdcp. Tot’l. 
22 





D Brandreth....18 _ W _Coleman..... 22 2 24 
TEOMS csccdcccoces 22 3 Te Bh BOR Seckcccce 146 2 25 
W Claghe .ccccece 17 3 2 £E Becker........ 17 6 23 
C Bilandford..... 22 0 22 G Edgers........8 10 18 
*Bruin .......... 18 8 25 G Hubbell..... ..14 6 20 
W Fisher........ 20 4 24 J Keenan........ 18 s 25 
R Kromer, Jr...21 4 25 


Twenty-five-target scratch event: D. Brandreth w., Hans 19, W. 
Clark 19, C. Blandford 92, *Bruin 17, R. Kromer, Jr., 20, W. Cole- 
man 16. 

* Shot along. 

Extra events: 







Events: 123 45 6 Events: 1234656 
Targets: 1010 25101010 Targets: 10 10 25 10 10 10 
BOB ccccccccce S EP ao <e cc ee ee a 
Claske ccccoccccce Dine So: ke ste eM Zaicece os , ae 
Fisher .........- Sakic Be ae, ne © CO oa pe ae us 
Blandford ...... 10 .. 21. 710.. Bedell .... a 2 ee 
Brandreth ...... ee  llCUe o a o Fe. 
BG Stecececes FhO Ns ee ck ce BED vscsvs 6 tv ge ce BEES 
Next cup. shoot Lincoln’s Day, 12th inst. Cc. G. B. 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincixxatt, O., Jan. 31.—The second contest of the C. G. C.. 


cash prize series had contestants, ‘handicaps and scores as follows: 
Squier (20) 44, R. Trimble (21) 43, Ahlers (20) 43, Randall (18) 43, 
Harris (18) 42, Faran (18) 42, Van Ness (18) 42, Steinman (17) 40, 
Medico (16) 40, E. A. Randall (15) 39, Dreihs (16) 38, Osterfeld 
(18) 37, Barker (18) 36, Coleman (18) 36, J. B. (16) 35, Parker (18) 
34, Corry (17) 34 Willoughby (15) 34, McB. (16) 33, Falk (17) 22, 
Ackley (14) 22, Block (18) 31, Roll (17) 31, Jack (15) 31, Herman 
(16) 20, Boeh (14) 24, Watterson (14) 23. 


Ae cometestions iatented ae Forest anp Sean should 
York, end not to any individual connected with the pape.” 


Trap Around Reading. 


ReapincG, Pa., Feb. 7.—Harry W. Weidner and Harry E. Saylor, 
two well-known trapshooters of this city, met in a 25-target match 
at the Reading Base Ball grounds to-day. Saylor won the match, 
breaking 28 to Weidner’s 22. A ee large crowd of sportsmen 
witnessed the match, and a considerable amount of money changed 
hands on the result. 

York, Pa., Jan. 29.—An all-day shoot was held at the grounds of 
the York City Gun Club to-day. ‘Lhere was a good attendance, and 
notwithstanding the fog and gloom, some good marksmanship was 
displayed. The principal events were as follows: 

Live-bird contest for championship trophy of York county be- 
tween Michael Lauber, holder, and Mac Miller, challenger, was 
pon DY Miller killing 22 out of 25 birds. Lauber killed 10 out of 
the 26. 

Target contest for championship target trophy of York county, 
100 targets, between Allen M. Seitz, holder, and Eli Spangler, 
challenger. Spangler broke 70, Seitz broke 40. . 

Target contest for the club championship target trophy, 50 
targets; open only to members of the club. Neilson McSherry 
won, breaking 38 and missing 12. The others in this event scored 
as follows: Spangler 34, Morningstar 31, Sweigert 33, Alvin 
Reist 29, Grove 30, Miller 30, Bush 24, Seitz 24, Deardorff 21, 
Lauber 19. 

During the afternoon a series of target events were held. 

West Chester, Pa., Jan. 29.—At Plumsock to-day Daniel Regester 
gave a big shoot with poultry as prizes. ‘The following well- 
known marksmen were present: Daniel Regester, Taylor Sellers, 
Clyde Rogers, W. D. Biddison, Eugene Hickman, George Bald- 
win, Arthur Rogers, J. G. Riggs, Taylor Biddison, John Sill, 
Samuel Kirk, Benjamin Holland, Clifford Thomas, Howard Green 
and others. 

Targets were used, and the rules of the matches were miss-and- 
out. 

The leading contest was between Clyde Rogers and George 
Baldwin. Each broke 12 targets in succession. Both missed the 
next target. The seventeenth target Rogers missed, and Baldwin 
was the winner. Rogers won in another contest from Eugene 
Hickman. 

Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 5.—The Carlisle Gun Club will give an all- 
day shoot on the grounds, Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 23. The programme 
has thirteen events at targets, a total of 200 shots, at a cost of 
$13, two events at live birds, one at 10 birds, $5, and one at 8 
birds, $4, will be shot; $5 to high average, and $8 to low average 
should fifteen shoot through target programme. All targets from 
. Paid experts for price of targets only. Dr. J. G. 
Fickel, R. E. Shearer, C. F. Dinkle, committee. 

Lansdale, Pa., Jan. 27.—An interesting match at 50 live birds 
each for $100 was shot on the grounds of the Flourtown Gun Club, 
Flourtown, this afternoon. It was won by Henry Hart, of Flour- 
town, R. Blank, of Norristown, being defeated by only 2 birds. 
The shooting was remarkable. Several handicap shoots were de- 
cided, with E. P. Rotzell as high gun, he killing 18 straight birds. 

The scores of the match shoot follow: 

H Hart..........22220222202: 22202211 21022221121122002222222—44 
Te eas vaccses 2220021121122 0221222200211122002211111111111—42 

Sweepstakes: Rotzell 20, Hart 18, Green 18, West 16. 

Pottstown, Pa., Feb. 2.—One hundred live birds were shot on 
the Shuler Shooting Club grounds this afternoon between two 
teams, Joe Nettles and his sixteen-year-old son, Roy Nettles, on 
one side, and Joe Keen and H. Seidel on the other. Each man 
shot at 25 birds. The score: Joe Nettles 22, Roy Nettles 24; 
total 46; Joe Keen 24, H. Seidel 20; total 44. 

The Nettles won the $50 stake. Young Nettles killed all his 
birds with one barrel. Duster. 












Dallas Tournament, 


Datxas, Pa., Feb. 6.—The tournament of the Dallas Gun Club, 
held to-day, was a success. No. event had twenty-one entries. 

The main event, a live-bird handicap, was the third of the pro- 
gramme. Thomas Eley, from 32yds.; Charles Webber, 30yds., and 
V. P. Thompson, > s., tied for first with 5 straight. Dr. Weida, 
Norris, .Pettebone, Raub and Shultz tied for second, all 30yds, 
with 4 out of 5, and Eley, 32yds., and Booth, Hart, Wendel, Con- 
rad and Mason, all 27yds., tied for third with 3 each. 

In the fifth event, a trap-and-handle match, each shooter stood 
at 2lyds., gun below, the elbow. There were sixteen entries at 
$3.75 each; four live birds per man. This event was won by Thos. 
Eley and Charles Webber, each killing 4 straight; second prize 
was divided by Schultz, Allen, Norris and Reese, with 3 kills each; 
third money was won by Wendel, with 2 kills out of the 4. 














Events: 2.46 Events: 12346 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 
© TD Weiasadecccs ee eee © ae ca" 8 bs 
B B Schultz....... 4 812.... Dendal 6 
J_J Booth.......... oy RE Aaet  OOE o ccna cannaes xa 
Haight ........... 5 3 9 7.. Leavenworth 7 
© ROU escccense’s 4.. 8.... Hudson a 
COREE  sacccadxies 7.. 9 3.. Halleck hives 
2 ances s6e en 3 515.... Mason 8 
ey  hadedaeuene $@.234 § Hughes a 
ig -) =o i coe A re 
G Dental 4 Shaver 
ee 79 6 ee ° 
E Hunter 5 7 Hildebrandt * 
WER, cccccessdccs -. « Thompson * 
Dearfass .... 99. UP adinesitiinees «o ot . 
Thompson «cso we os Mingle 4 
Yapple ...... toes € co Meant da 
Pettibone ... es do eoce ee Balieck 7 
BOOED edaccinscsasen 2 ve Bs. 
, Live birds, $3.75 entrance, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 
oo EO eae 202013 Schultz, 30...........000. 211014 
C Norris, 32...... ae 4 Conrad, 30...... -11020—3 
Booth, TEriscess —3 J D Mason, 31 -10012—3 
I Pettibone, 30 S Allok,  .i6.. 02010—2 
_Raub, 30........ ‘ DOOR OP ge decdesess -00102—2 
aoe 30... —4 Haight, 30 ......... 10000—1 
G Hart, 30.. -02011—3 Thompson, 30 .... 1211-5 
ea 2 : a, Mixane -- -01001—2 
r eida, tee 2112— eavenwo 30 — 
Webber, 30...............22211—5 pO eneresteer3 at" 


Live birds, 2lyds., gun below 


the elbow, 
and 20 per cent.: , 


3.75 entrance, 50, 30 





Os Se 1101—3_ Eley ......... 1111— 
WOE atacédoesacecceccen 1111-4 G Dendle tte 3 
SE Rb cdqetvacdsnes ius We AMEE act caste dccdusuecced 0111—3 
Yaggle ...... essQROR—h Cofttad oc. ccccconcocccoas 0111—3 
Reese ..... -1101—3 Kipple-....... - -1001—2 
Raub --0100—1 Franklin ... --0100—1 
UE a egntccs costa 0000—0 Wall ....... 2.10 
Os 50s do sct ga eat 1110—3 Hughes .... --OL 
MMOD bass ntvincdcecenes 1101—3 Trainer ......ccccccce 01 
FOE prccecicercne es a a rs 





Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., Feb. 7.—Followi 

the scores made at the shoot of tha’ Meupanet ‘Gan Chi todos 
Club shoot, 50 targets: Barto 39, Young 30. 
Troisdorf weahn targets: Barto 17, Young 16. 


Sweepstake, targets: Barto 14, Young 17. Watson. 





The programme of the Grand Carnival shoot, under the i 

of the Missiesipps Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective 
Association, to be held by the City Park Gun Club, at New 
Orleans, La., Feb. 20, 21 and 22, provides ten events; two at 16 
six at 20, and two at 25; entrance based on 10 cents per target. 
Added money in each event corresponds with the number of 
targets, $15, and $25. Five hundred dollars will be added to 


pe moe ag? Rose system. The following is taken from the 


to any member of the Mississi 
Protective Association. Secon 
any one gun club, members 


Schmelzer Arms Company’s loving cup trophy, 


cipants. Third da: 


team, with optional sweepstake. 


Even events will be shot over ex 
over magazine trap. A handsom 
the cxpert making high average. 
Grounds open for practice Thursday, Feb. 1 
Carnival rates will prevail on all railroads enterin 
so be sure to ask for them. Standard loads will b 
r Ship guns or ammunition to L. 
erdido street, and apply for any information to Per. 


rounds. 


dict, Secre Cc 
Bradfi is 


T y, five-man team race, no entrance, 
five participants actually resident in one place, 


ity Park Gun Club, New Orleans, La.; 


“First day, event 7, individual trophy shoot, open 
pi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game 
day, event 7, Three-man team from 


of the Association. Event 8, 


open to all parti- 
open to any 
} $50 to winning 
Average prizes, $25, $15 and $10. 


pert system of traps; odd events 


e silver trophy will be awarded 
Lunch on grounds each day. 

. Mardi Gras or 

g New Orleans, 
ll be for sale on the 
Gerteis, captain, 719 
cy S. Bene- 


radfield, Secretary of the Mississippi Val or J. J; 
Game Protective Association, Vicksberg, Misa» 1 TPshooters and 
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Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Feb. 4.—The second serial prize shoot of the Boston 
Gun Club was held on their grounds at ph = to-day, and 
fifteen shooters were on hand to enjoy the afternoon’s shoot. 
Many good scores were made, though the fog was v: thick all 
the afternoon, completely obliterating target 20yds. from trap, 
and necessitated snap-shooting, which some got along well with 
and others did not. Andrews again held the honors, though 
pushed quite hard by Prior, one target less to his credit. Other 
scores as follows: 








Events: 12.3.8 8 8 7. 3.3 Se 
Targets: 10 15 5p 10 16 15 Sp 10 15 B 2 
NL is sbnksroons cos 2 Va ee ee fe a fn 
Leroy, 21 a OS OU ae Ee ke os we. ae 
Howe, 19 ey BB es eo ee, an 
Frank, 18 92 8 ORwWwdssnAN 
Prior, 16 .... a Bwe ££ ees Be 
Dupont, 16 * & ee ws wae FF 
Lee, 16 i a 2 wy te ere tae 
Kawop, 16 7. -B ey ck. oe 
Pills, 16 ae ete Se 
Henry, 16 ian 2) Sm wes 
Williams, 16 6 9461012 4.. .. 
Kneil, 16 .... a a 1015 4 8 14 
Muldown, 16 bia Che pects: os Ee La 
BOM, BB ccescoce b> oe. oh wp ot ae. OO UP 
Frederick, 16 & 


Straight scores: Kneil, l6yds., 22; Andrews, 19yds., 18; Howe, 
19yds., 18; Prior, l6yds., 17; Leroy, 2lyds., 11; Frank, 18yds., 11. 
erchandise match, 30 singles, distance handicap: 


Andrews, 19 ........sssceseeveeseeees 111111011111111011111111111111—28 





PUREE AEE supadovonberdeviesvsuesenbebs 110111191110111111111111111110—27 
eee ee 111110111110111110111101110111—25 
RAMEE, ED weccpvadvnseousessoevessoued 110000111011111111311111111111—25 
PUES TD sicbeccocccvccsevsoveccesed 011111010111111111011010111111—24 
Leroy, 21..... te - -010101101101111101011111111111—23 
Williams, 16 . . -011101110011101011110111111011—22 
Henry, i6 . - -001011111000110111010011111110—19 
Sy BE wvvoucic - -001101113011111011100101001110—19 
Dupont, 16 - -110001011011110001011101101011—18 
PG, BE ncdoccvccccccsevecaweoocces 10110101111110tw 

BR; OE aden badesconspovestansoeneuse 000010011000001000001110000011— 9 


Feb. 7.—The regular weekly shoot of the Boston Gun Club was 
held on their Wellington grounds to-day, and though the con- 
ditions were anything but favorable, as far as weather was con- 
cerned, fifteen shooters toed the mark. 

Straight scores were quite a part of the programme, Leroy secur- 
ing two, both of them from the 2lyd. mark; Prior one, and Kirk- 
wood two. 

Prior was high in the prize match with 26, closely followed by 
Kirkwood with 25. Other scores as follows: 





Events: 12346567 8 9 10 

Targets: 10 15 1010 15 1510101510 3 Av. 
Howe, 19 9 61112 6 9ll.. -746 
Smith, 19 @? 2: 2S rea -748 
Leroy, 21 8101212 9... 824 
Frank, 18 een Me ok one -577 
Og. eae [79 2 oe. 9 -680 
sa 16 44121158. -589 
EEL ED: ve ppvecdovstescces 9712147587 -728 
Henry, 16 646446... -618 
Lehan, 16 > ae Sos ae -623 
Kirkwood, 18 81210 810156 9 710 8 809 
SUE, TED voncccavcosescvscesncess 66 «8 ap 06 BB ED se os «0 © -800 
DE TE higukuwdieeséeseegeesnctss 6a ob 6..1079 4. -600 
eS ee ee a Ee ee 0 o -704 
PE. 20 socavesetcenentnese un 20. 4b ub. an.0d © se co ve -600 
PRE UE Gucwnbaseccouvesencscnces ce 85’ be 50 sn 40 ee -500 


Consecutive break match: Prior, l6yds., 20; Leroy, 2lyds., 16; 
Kirkwood, 18yds., 16; Howe, 19yds., 13; Puck, 17yds., 12; Barry, 
l6yds., 10; Lee, l6yds., 9 

Merchandise prize match, 30 singles, unknown, distance han- 


dicap: 

Pier, DD Genshonesusestebedoencscunae 111111111101001111111110111111—26 
PE. OE sspssapasecskenssoonean 110101101101101111111111111111—-25 
i OO te 101111111011101011111101011111—24 
ET. GB anvcsvencncsevensvesovensney 001101011111111011111111110111—24 
ES ED sccuncesodcovessseeccosnenet 101111110011110111010111101111—23 
ee 101111101111011011101101111110—23 
me ED’ opénunasshopceunebaonee bata 110111101101111111011011011011—23 
. UD eapecetsoncesscnscnoccesebpn 110101111001111111011111101100—22 
DL. OB. dabecnseaus epponeecuente 111101111111111010110001101110-—22 
SL. DE las Sohevobsedesoneseecvesbesuse 001110110111011111100000100110—17 
eS eee 111001110000011110011010100001—15 
IME, EE -ncosesevusnscessosonecceseene 001110101001001101110110110100—16 
Henry, 16 


ones evcnecevevescopvencess® 000011011000010100000010100001— 9 


The Interstate Association Meetings. 


A MEETING of the tournament committee, a special meeting of 
the stockholders, and a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Interstate Association were all held on the afternoon of Feb. 4 
last in the offices of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar 
street, New York city. 

The tournament committee went into session promptly at 
2 P. M., with Mr. Irby Bennett in the chair. Secretary-Manager 
Shaner stated that he had made arrangements to hold the fourth 
Grand American Handicap at targets at Blue River Shooting 
Park, Kansas City, Mo., April 14 to 17 inclusive, and also to hold 
the fifth Grand American Handicap at targets at Interstate Park, 
L. 1., May 12 to 15 inclusive. This met with the approval of the 
committee. Mr. Shaner also stated that he had prepared a new 
division of moneys for use at Grand American Handicap target 
tournaments. The new division of money provides two places for 
each ten entries, or fraction thereof, up to and including 250 
entries. The manager was instructed to use the new division of 
money at both of the coming Grand American Handicap target 
tournaments. The outlook being very promising for an exception- 
ally large entry list at the Kansas City Grand American Handicap 
at targets, the manager stated that some very radical changes 
from the present manner of conducting tournaments would have 
to be put in force in order to keep this particular tournament 
working smoothly. The changes in question were explained at 
length to the committee, and they received its er approval. 
These matters will be fully covered and explained in the Associa- 
tion programme of the tournament. 

The special rule of the Interstate Association relating to “man- 
ufacturers’ representatives” was so amended that such representa- 
tives are now not eligible to compete for a division of the purses 
at Interstate Association tournaments other than Grand American 
Handicaps. 

After Manager Shaner was empowered with authority to make 
all other arrangements necessary to the success of the Grand 
American Handicaps, and there being no further business before 
the meeting, on motion, it adjourned. 

immediately after the tournament committee had held its meet- 
ing, the stockholders went into session, Mr. Bennett in the chair. 
The stockholders represented at the meeting were the Le Roy 
Shot and Lead Works, by Mr. O. D. Delano; Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., by Mr. Irby Bennett; American E. C. & 
Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., by Mr. Edward Banks; Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., and Remington Arms Co., by Mr. W. J. 
Bruff; Laflin & Rand Powder Co., by Mr. A. W. Higgins. 
Messrs. E. 1. Dupont de Nemours & Co., the Hazard Powder 
Co. and the Peters Cartridge Co. were all represented by proxy. 
Mr. Edward S. Lentilhon, Mr. B. Waters, of Forest anp STREAM; 
Mr. W. K. Park, of potas Life; Mr. D. Fred Pride, of Field 
and Fancy, and Mr. Rider Walker, of the Sportsmen’s Review, 
honorary members of the Association, were also present, as was 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the sociation. 

The resignation of Mr. J. A. H. Dressel as president, and also 
as a director, was read and accepted, the thanks of the Associa- 
tion being given Mr. Dressel for the faithful and energetic service 
he rendered the Association during his many years’ connection 
with it. 

Mr. John L. Lequin’s resignation as a r 
Hazard Powder Co., and also as a member of urn 
cup committees, was read and accepted. Mr. uin in severing 
his connection with the Association stated that “it was with a 
sense of deep regret, and full appreciation of the kindness and 
courtesy extentied | him during the many years he had the honor 
to attend its octings. ; 

The action taken by the tournament committee at its meetings 
held on Dec. 11, 1902, and Feb. 4, 1908, was approved by the s' . 
ss Se after some routine business, the meeting, on motion, 

ourned. 
he board of directors’ meeting was called to order at 3:15, 
with Mr. Irby Bennett in the .. On motion of Mr. 


5 . Higgins, Mr. W. J. Bruff elected a director. 
Bp motion of Mr ‘Brutt, seconded by Mr. Higgins, “Mar. Irby 


tative of the 
¢ tournament and 





rs Wabash 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Bennett was elected president. 
onded by Mr. Lentilhon, Mr. W. J. Bruff was elected vice- 


On motion of Mr. Higgins, sec- 


resident. President Bennett appointed Mr. T. H. 
of the tournament committee, and there bei 
business before the meeting, on motion, meeting 


Keller a mem- 





Tournament. 


Wasasu, Ind., Feb. 4.—The one-day tournament announced by 
our club for Feb. 4 demonstrated one of two things. Either this 
year will be a banner year in the Hoosier State, or else we have 
a most popular town in which to attend tournaments. Of course, 
we will just claim a little of the latter reason, for this is where 
Hugh Clark lives, and the shooter of Indiana or surrounding 
States who does not know Hugh has missed something. At any 
rate nothing but a bunch of enthusiasts would have stayed to- 
gether and shot out a programme of 210 targets in such weather 
as was dished out to us here to-day. However, a perusal of the 
scores will show that the bunch of enthusiasas were here. 

Had we consulted the ground hog a little more confidingly, it is 
barely possible that we might have changed our date, for this 
morning broke upon about as unfavorable a day as any man ever 
saw for trapshooting. The wind was blowing a gait ranging any- 
where from 25 to 76 miles an hour, and was never blowing at the 
same gait more than a second at a time. Then the air was filled 
with particles of fine snow, and the sky was as dark as some of 
the faces of some of the cracks after they had vainly tried to break 
a straight. The temperature was away below the freezing point, 
too; but the boys had a big fire in a stove in the club house, and 
this, with the range that Henry Beik had set up in the same 
house to get the lunch, managed to keep the boys comfortable 
between events. Good scores? Well, I should say not, under the 
conditions, and the wonder is that three straights were made, 
Keller, Shepardson and Lamme being the only ones fortunate 
enough to accomplish this feat. Lamme’s was a 20. 

There were present from out the city qegperioen, of La Grange; 
L. J. Squier, of Wilmington, Del.; L. R. Keller, Max Witzen- 
creuder, John Madden and Sam Minor, of Ft. Wayne; Chas. 
Lamme, of Attica, Ind.; J. L. Head, Peru, Ind.; Joseph Smiley 
and Joseph Littler, of Mathews, Ind.; Dr. McKay, Mr. Heints- 
man, Dr. Gregg and A. F. Atkinson, of Marion, Ind. 
the home contingent, consisting of Hugh Clark, Elijah Auker- 
man, Otto 7 and Chas. S. Rose, comprised the contestants 
who braved the weather for a day’s sport on the banks of the 


Wabash, and the most of them shot the programme through. 
The scores: 


. 


These, with 







Events: 123 46567 8 910111213 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 20 15 15 26 15 20 15 15 15 
er 9 13 13 10 16 14 13 18 13 18 12 14 12 174 
Shepardson ........... 51113141614 9 2014 16 15 1414 173 
Witzencreuder ........ 8 12 12 14 12 12 13 221318121212 172 
SOE cotauccesseccenene 8 10 10 11 14 13 13 22 13 13 13 12 10 162 
SE sibosvbestbesboce 8 11 13 12 15 13 11 16 14 16 12 10 11 162 
 Letesenveps reese 5 13 15 10 15 13 10 2111151013 9 160 
EOE Hucdecovocscessese 91412121513 8191111 11 1012 157 
NS ae 61113101211 82113201413 6 157 
ea ees a See eos re ee ene 
SIRE ashe savinoansceten’ 2. sn be 
Smiley . 6 91l1l..11 914 6 
Littler ... 6 913..17..1118 9 
McKay .... De Oss OF oe ve oe o> 
Heintsman ...... o° eo ear eo ee 
Bs ich copeseeae ok BS Beese ee Bee CD... 
RENN Ghicéuccaveust eo' os w 6 se oh a Gs as os 


As will be seen by the above, Luther Squier was high, Shepard- 
son a close second, Witzencreuder third, with Head and Flynn 
tied for fourth. WABASH. 


‘Binn’s Tournament. 


Reprieip, Ia., Feb. 4.—Owing to bad weather the attendance at 
Binn’s tournament was light, eleven entries on the first and ten 
on the second ‘day. The ground was covered with about one 
foot of snow, and a strong wind blew the snow so at times the 
shooters could not see 10yds. beyond the traps. A large tent with 
a stove kept the shooters and spectators comfortable. Fred 
Gilbert won high average each day. 






First Day. 
Events: 1234667 8 910112 
Targets: 1015 151015 15 1015 15101515 Broke. Av. 
ae asc onsevens Sie BO Biss 0545 ee Pe oss pias 
J Burnham ......... 41411 71414 81314 81413 134 -831 
L L Holden... 561312 81411 81313 81311 129 -816 
F Campbell 91112 71211 81514 91515 138 .862 
Costello 91112 91213 81413 91311 134 .831 
* Gilbert . 815 15101313 8 14 16 10 1413 148 -925 
R R Patty 912 9 613138 81113 91210 124 .7% 
C Black - 81012 710 9 61313 81110 116 -725 
DWE cE ssseccens 91112 81413 91112 61310 128  .850 
C McDowell ....... Su 8 3 7.. CBM ST. ... eas 
EEE Wicnesinns cu ae b5(nn eb aK Sac LL 
Second Day. 
Events: 12346567 8 910112 
Targets: 1015 15 10 15 15 10 15 15 101615 Broke. Av. 
7 Pe. | casonnesse 91415 10 15 15101415 91314 153 -956 
F Campbell ........ 81414 91414101511 91315 146 -912 
SF ED cécnhssocch 91514 81515 91313 81412 145 .906 
2 @ eens 81110 81415101514 91115 140 -875 
BORER cccbooosaases 81114 81214 71310 71:13 128 -800 
J Burnham ......... Sle D F.0D cs Cec DES cee 
EE sendbeapesse 54-0 ll 91011 os 0s ve.entes 
BE GREED covsccsoon co. os 12 91413. — 
tar WG Wisabenseaxcr ae Se Fo ee 
ee Dep a> x 10.. she aso 
HawKeEre. 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot, Feb. 7, was quite a success- 
ful affair, despite some of the regulars being absent. Mr. R 
Whitton, after some eleven years, has again taken up the sport, 
and shows he has not forgotten entirely how to shoot. The club 
congratulates itself on his membership. Shiell 18, Hitchcock 19, 
and Whitton 13,-carried off the new 1903 medals in classes A, B 
and C respectively, and Hitchcock will shoot next time at 20yds. 
for breaking 21 in the trophy handicap event. 

Following are the scores, and note a straight in the 7th, bein: 
doubles at l6yds. The eighth event was at Soyds., and the nint 
and tenth the trophy handicap and club event respectively: 














Events: 2 2 33° 2..3 21 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 B 2 10 15 2% 2 

SE. sddantuc¥occeveseascevetess 2 2 Boe & 00 wane 

EE cusncbeneevhseesnesvents «2 223: 5 7 13 14 

SEI dinhindissavsproweenthabybes 5 ne” a 5 *9 20 18 

I sou 5S oncpesmaienet 8 ll 6 10 7 21 19 

CE, ” peesceceesessooucdsnnss os @ 6... 2 

ER SGaeccctsnsensesasennse 243 » ¢2 B 

DD. sagvescpeseseosnedoenéon — a 

EE covcepweccccensestbene 10 2 ee @ 

DEE atcbetavepoguussuabehoben 8 6 > ae the 

D. A. H. 
Powder Winnings. 

_List of powder winnings at The Gun Club and Hurlingham, 
England: 

- Gun Club.- Hurlingham. Total. 

@ s. £ s. & «. 

4,485 10 11,092 5 

86 10 98 10 

I 175 00 

1,383 00 1,882 5 

168 10 1,064 5 

10 348 00 664 10 

211 00 333 10 

9% 00 268 10 

Conppal «....cvccessenccespscnee ¢ peesee 10 00 10 00 


£ 
Ballistite winning more than twice as much as all other 
less powders combined. 





Mr. S. A. icker, f sh 

ih ver, rk on Saurdny flan weck, ater a say fs Tey 
days in that effete Metr of America. He is westward bound, 
attending to business interests en route. 








[Fea 14, 1903. 


{ Rules Governing the Western Pennsylvania) T rapshooters’ 
League. 


Mr. J. O’H. Denny was elected chairman; Charles G. Grubb 


secretary. 

Moved and seconded a club be formed to be called The Western 
Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. . ; 

Object of this meeting -is to encourage trapshooting and fix 
such dates-to hold shoots, so that clubs will not conflict; to have 
a regular programme; to divide the money by the Rose system, 
so that each man having the required average can share in the 
money; and to encourage young shooters, so that they can have 
a good chance. By using the inclosed table you will readily see 
ali have a fair show, and each tournament should be largely at- 
tended by young shooters. 

The Clubs comprising this Association are as follows: 

North Side Gun Club, Allegheny, Pa., Louis B. Bleming, Sec’y, 
702 Summerlea street; Brownsville, Pa., Gun Club, W. T. Doherty, 
Sec’y; Irwin, Pa., Gun Club, John Withero, Sec’y; Beaver Falls, 
Pa., Gun Club, W. R. Keefer, Sec’y; New Castle, Pa., Gun Club, 
unre Atkinson, Sec’y; Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club, R. S. Deniker, 


sec’y; Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club, J. OH. Denny, Sec’y; Herron 
Hill Gun Club, Harry Vandergrift, Sec’y; Millvale, Pa., Gun Club, 
Wm. Bussler, Sec’y. 


The secretary of each club must send the names of the members 
# - club to the secretary of the League not later than March 

Each shooter will represent one club the entire season. _ 

Board of governors, consisting of teres, to settle all disputes, 
and their decision to be final: R. S. Deniker, John Withero, 
L. B. Fleming. é 

Four_men comprise a team to shoot for trophy and prizes. 
L. B. Fleming and Harry Vandergrift were elected to buy trophy. 

Each club to pay $5 as dues, and money to go for trophy and 
expenses. 

-rizes: Annie Oakley, sterling silver military brushes; the 
Sportsmen’s Supply Co., Charles G. Grubb, .Agt., 1,000 loaded 
shells; W. S. Brown, Smith gun; J. A. Johnston, Winchester 
gun; Shaner, Jim Crow, Old Hoss, shooting jacket. 

Tournament: North Side, April 8-9; Oct. 67; Herron Hill, 
April 22-23; Brownsville, May 26-27; Irwin, May 5-6; Sept. 1-2; 
Ruffsdale, June 10-11; Sept. 23-24; New Castle, June 24-25; 
ye ag ed 7-8; Oct. 20-21; Beaver Falls, July 21-22; Millvale, 


Aug. 19-20. 

eee club to have the same programme, 175 targets at 2 cents 
each. Money to be divided Rose system: 15 targets, 6, 5, 4, 3; 
20 targets, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3. 

One-half cent will be deducted from every target trapped and 
added to each event. Any club which desires to increase the 
amount of added money can do so. 

Two shoots for each club during the year, or less if the club so 
desires. Each club must be represented by four men, and have to 
be represented at seven tournaments to ge for trophy. 

Events Nos. 5, 6 and 7 of 15, 20 and 15 targets, is for the team 
shoot for trophy and prizes. Team shoot first day, 50 targets per 
man. 

Optional with the club holding tournament as to number of days 
shoot is to be held. 

Any further information will be cheerfully given by the secre- 
tary, Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Kansas City vs. Stock Yards. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 31——At Blue River. Shooting Park to- 
day a ten-man team match took place between Kansas City and 
the Stock Yards, 10 birds per man, a total of 100 birds per team. 
The scores were: Kansas City 65, Stock Yords 58. There was a 
gale of wind, and the birds were a good lot. Following are the 





scores: 
Stock Yards. 

Bienes ccccccccece Stockwell ...... 0201021112— 7 
F Cockrill AFSC cccccccccs 7 
Bramhall Overley ........ 
C Cockrill Campbell ...... 2002111012— 7 
Glasner .. PEORMB. c0ssevees 7 
Carter ee. eee 6 
Frew .. Lf eee 0010201201— 5 
sh abies : est cesar seired ee 

illett Well ...000 2— 4 
Fariman ....... Wor100200— 3-66 iis pues sense’ 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
A Strange: Sight. 


TRAVELING south, one notices the lack of neatness around the 
homes and on the streets of the villages, and begins to wonder 
if it is possible to keep things in the order that they are seen in 
the North. The writer was on the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
train going south last winter, and asked the question of a South- 
erner, “Can a town be kept neat and clean? I have noticed to- 
day that the towns on this road are better kept than on any line 
South I have traveled, but still the houses need paint and the 
sidewalks to be paved.” We were then entering the sandy region 
of North Carolina, where things looked very discouraging. His 
reply was, “You wait a half an hour, and you will see a real New 
England town, with painted houses, nicely kept yards, and streets 
in the best of order. Electric cars, electric lights, water-works, 
and every modern convenience. John T. Patrick, the hustling 
native North Carolinian whom they call the Southern Yankee 
because he is eternally at work and never gives up when once he 
undertakes it, conceived the idea that he could induce Northerners 
to come down to these sandhills, which we Southerners thought 
were worthless. We thought Patrick wanted to get even with 
the Yankees for getting the best of us in 1895, and was bringing 
them down here to starve them; but he has succeeded, with their 
help, in building up the prettiest town in North. Carolina, calling 
it Southern Pines.” And when the darky porter called Southern 
Pines we looked out, and the sight was so inviting we grabbed 
our grips’ and said to our chance acquaintance, “You are right. 


I want to stop and see the town and that hustling Southern 
Patrick.” —Adv. 








Tour to California, 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 


Tue second Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tour 
to California for the present season will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on the Golden Gate Special, Feb. 19, going via Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, San Antonio and El Paso to Los Angeles 
and San Diego. Three days will be spent in New Orleans, during 
the Mardi Gras festivities. Should a sufficient number of pass- 
engers desire to travel under the care of a touist agent and 
chaperon, a delightful month’s itinerary in California has been 
outlined; and a returning itinerary to leave San Francisco March 
28, visiting Salt Lake City, Glenwood and Colorado Springs and 
Denver, arriving in New York April 6. Rate, $275 from all points 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg, covering all ex- 

mses of railroad transportation, side trips in California, and 

erth and meals going on the special train. No hotel expenses 
in California are included. Tickets are good for return within 
nine months, but prnieg cover transportation only. For de- 
tailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Adv. 


Salmon anglers and trout fishermen who are preparing for the 
spring and summer campaign will be interested in the special 
roduct of gut and gut casts advertised by R. Ramsbottom of 
Market street, Manchester, England. This gut is said to be 
of special quality and evenness, and all anglers know how im- 
rtant it is to have the best possible material in their leaders. 
r. Ramsbottom will send a special gut list on application. 


The canoes, boats and yacht tenders, made by the Old Town 
Canoe Company, of Old Town, Maine, have Lor enjoyed an 
excellent reputation. They are built of cedar, covered with 
canvas, and are light, and so, easily handled. They are made in 
a geeat variety of models, which can seen in the illustrated 
catalogue which the company sends free. 
All anglers are familiar with the name of the Kentucky reel, 
Frankiort, K aie Ly, x - 
ort, Ky., we been 1 em for -four years, 
state that three years of litigation has established the fact that 
the genuine Kentucky reel is the Milam. - 


Puiladeiphn, 100 birds and $100 a side, Jam, 28° Meo’ Howud 
Ridge scored 9% to 9. He used 25 grains of Totaltiie’ 


i 


